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“THE MISFORTUNES OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL.” 


By the kindness of the Editor I was allowed to | 


insert in “ N. & Q.” (6% S. iv. 511) a short query 
in relation to a tract which I had lately purchased 
for the Cathedral library. I will now describe it a 
little more fully. 

It is a small quarto tract, without a title-page, 
measuring some seven and a half inches in height 
and five and a half inches in width. It consists of 
four leaves only, and, as the first page bears the 
signature A, and the last page ends with the word 
“FINIS,” it probably never had a title-page. The 
little volume contains the well-known book-plate 
of James Comerford. Some former possessor has 
pencilled on the first fly-leaf the words “ Perry’s 
sale, 996,” and, in very neat figures, the price, 
1l. lls. 6d. The pages are numbered 1 to 8, and 
have catchwords. The poem, which occupies seven 
and a half leaves, has the following heading : 
“The Misfortunes of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” It 
was evidently written in the reign of Charles IL, 
and I am anxious to ascertain the name of the 
author. I suspect that the tract is rare, and I am 
confirmed in that suspicion by the fact that none 
of the learned readers of “ N. & Q.” have replied 


to my original query. The literary value of the 
poem is certainly not great; but probably its 
(assumed) rarity may justify its insertion in 
“N. & Q.” I am indebted to my friend the Rev. 
W. H. Seggins for an exceedingly careful transcript 
of the piece ; he has preserved all the peculiarities 
of spelling. I have not thought it necessary to 
call attention to these by the intrusive little word 
* sic,” but will say, once for all, that the proof has 
been very carefully corrected, and compared with 
the original. Here follows the poem : 
The 
Misfortunes 


of 

St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Could we Consult th’ Eternal Mighty Fates, 
Which give fixt Laws to Greatest Kings and States: 
And know what they above have once decreed 
For their poor Vassals, we should have no need 
To make Reflections on what ‘ere is done ; 
Or be solicitous for what ’s to come: 
Free from such Cares we unconcern'd could sit, 


Like Loyal Subjects, ready to submit. LR 


a 
= >" 


| But since the Gods will not such favour show / 
e, 


| 
| 


Liste | 





To shallow, finite Beings here below ; 
They ‘I not deny a Pardon sure, if we 
Encompassed with whole Troops of Misery ; <) 
In mournful Accents do at length express ¥ 


That Grief which does our anxious thoughtgoppréss? 
Nor need we study fora Theme more fit — / , 
For serious Tragedy, than Comic Wit: ae § 
If we but look upon that Sacred Place, : 

qtace ; 


Which did too much ungrateful England x 
We must confess its infelicity ts] 
Exceeds the Bounds of an Hyperbole. — 

That stately Pile, and Sacred to the Name— 

Of Thee, Great Paul / is now the Nations shame. 
Thou most unhappy Church, there ’s none can be 
In pure unhapinees compar'd to Thee. 

You may derive your Royal Pedigree 

From him, who was of Saxon Monarchy 

The greatest glory, nay yet farther, who 

Was something greater, giving Birth to you. 

For many Ages did you stand intire, 

Whilst every one your glory did admire : 

This Bitish Isle, tho’ great, could not contein 

A thing so large as thy prodigious Name. 

No Nation then so rude, but strove to be 
Spectators of all Arts Epitome. 

Thousands of wandring Pilgrims round thee throng, 
Sated with joy and admiration. 

’Twas such a glorious, rare amazing Scene, 

That they could scarce believe what they had seen. 
But thy Illustrious Splendour prov'd to be 


— 


| The Prologue to a Future Tragedy : 


| 


For Gods at last stood in an extasy, 

To see a thing go great, so brave as Thee. 

How much says Jove that Palace doth out-shine 
This mean, this despicable House of mine. 

It derogates too much from my Grandeur ; 

I can no longer this affront endure. 


| Tis fit that these bold Sons of Earth should know, 


That their Dominion only is below : 

These higher Orbs, the Clouds and Sky, are mine; 
Nor will I my Prerogative resign. 

From hence their swelling thoughts will soar so high ; 
They ‘I scorn the Gods, and hufft their Deity. 

This second Babel therefore soon shall down, 

For fear they Rival me too in my Crown. 
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He gave the word : th’ officious Lightning ran; 
And like the Caesar, saw and overcame. 

Yet Jove himself, who does Heavens Scepter sway, 
Respect and Honour to this place did pay : 

His strict Injunctions to the Flames were such, 
He suffer'd not their greedy hands to touch 

The Body, or Foundation of the Quire ; 

But only check’d th’ ambition of the Spire. 

That Lofty Head, which did too high aspire, 
Was soon Lopp’d off by the victorious Fire. 

Then did that Tyrant, Time, the common Foe 
Of aged things, strive hard to overthrow 

Thy weak and tottering Columns, but in vain ; 
For all its Force thou well coul:d’st then sustain : 
Great CHARLES, That Earthly God did Thee Defend, 
Who was to holy things a constant Friend ; 

Thy Friend and thy Physician he did prove, 

Fed with the Sacred Fire of zealous Love. 

He heal’d thy wounds ; nor did he leave thee so ; 
But added to thy State a Portico. 

But when thy Zealous Patron Charles had been 
Huff'd by bold Rebels, when their Plots were green ; 
His Native Right out-justled by the Rout, 

And Treacherous Swords against the Scepter fought ; 
When that prevailing Party bore such Sway, 
Nought could, but Royal Blood, their Rage all«y ; 
Those Hurricanes of State who could withstand, 
When dismal Ruine overflow’d the Land? 

Thy spotless Innocency prov'd to be 

But an incentive to their Cruelty. 

So does the harmless Dove a Victim full 

To Hawks, which Banquet at her Funeral. 

Thy Loyalty did truly then appear, 

Thou didst a part in all his Sufferings bear 

Who was the Lord's anointed ; and we own 

It fit, that Kings don’t mourn, or dye alone. 

Like a dejected Widow, you had on 

Griefs Livery, because your Lord was gone. 

No Chorister durst then approach that Quire, 
Which Men, nay Angels once might well admire. 
Thy Hymns Divine were Banish'd ; and the noise 
Of Horses lowder than the choisest voice. 
Though marble, you sure wept to see such Guests 
So near your Hallow'd Altar daily feast. 
Unparalleld Prophaneness ! since we know, 
That Heathens never us’d their Temples so. 
Their Blind Devotion still such reverence pay’d 
To those Mock-Gods which their own hands had made, 
What ‘ere was dedicated to their Name, 

Might not be touch'd by any thing prophane. 
But our Reformers were so frugal grown, 

They thought it was too much for God alone, 

A whole Cathedral to Monopolize. 

And therefore were so zealous and so wise, 

Him and his service both they bid farwell ; 

And suffer Horses in his Courts to dwell. 
Religion sure, is brought to strange decay, 

When none but Horses tread the sacred way. 
Those storms were overblown at last; the Air 
Once more began to look serene and fair : 

Our Prince’s Restauration seem’d to be 

A happy and long-wish'd for Jubile. 

Those Eyes which seldom saw that Stranger sleep, 
Oppress'd with misery, forgot to weep. 

The sad Reflections on past Tyranny, 

Were swallowed up in thoughts of Liberty. 

Such universal joy as knows no Bounds, 

In ev'ry Loyal Subjects heart was found. 

Then did you like those Embers that have lain 
In heaps of Ashes, your Lost Strength regain : 
In peace and Triumph then you had a share ; 
Because misfortunes you so well did bear. 


No strength so great, no universal sway ; 

But must at last to Nature Tribute pay. 

The blooming Rose, the Glory of the Spring, 

By one cold Blast is left a silly thing. 

When Phebus with the greatest State and Pride, 
Mounted his Chariot, doth in Triumph ride ; 
Some sullen and malicious Cloud in spight, 

With Sable Curtains doth ecclipse his Light. 

So was thy Infant-Bliss a Martyr made, 

Toth’ utmost rage of cruel flames betray'd : 
Flames crueller than those which did destroy 
Thy walls, the works oth’ Gods O Troy/ 

A fiery Army sure ’s enough to make 

The haughtiest and most daring spirit quake : 
Such grim-l’ook’d Enemies did then appear ; 
Which never understood what ’twas to fear, 

The frowning General his wel!l-Marshall’d Troops 
Summons together; then about him looks: 

My Fellow-Souldiers, you have always been 

With Laurel Crown’d; but yet have never seen 
An Enemy so vast, so brave as this; 

Who of the greatest danger worthy is. 

Behold a City sleeping and secure, 

Not apprehending us, or danger near : 

One bold Attack will make her Towers shake ; 
The next, a place so unprovided take. 

Here heaps of Gold, and Jewels crowded lye, 

As if it were the Worlds vast Treasury. 

A Prospect of such Plunder sure would set 

New Edges on your Swords, and Courage whet; 
He spake: th’ impatient Troops in hast fall on, 
As if they thought, they’d been kept back too long. 
Each takes his several Post ; thus did they fight ; 
And then their rallied Companies unite. 
Horrour’s Effigies then fill'd every place, 

To see its Ruine marching on apace. 

In vain they supplicate the mighty power 

Of conquering Flames, and shed a fruitless Shower 
Of Briny Tears, whilst each repeated Cry 

Helpes to make up the Scene of Misery. 

The Sun when he his Course had scarce half run, 
Blushing, Retires, to see himself out-done ; 

To see a Fire on Earth so strangely bright, 
Which made continual day, and knew no Night; 
Such Clouds of Smoak each Minute did arise ; 
That Gods might think *twas some great Sacrifice. 
A Real Sacrifice it was; but such, 

No Tongue or Pen can ‘ere lament too much : 
Mistake most dismal, and unheard device, 

When Altars are themselves the Sacrifice. 

Those Sacred Temples which did others eave, 
Now burn’d to Ashes, cannot find a Grave : 

But must with common things confused lye, 
Unless distinguished by an Elegy. 

In this how kindly did the Fates conspire ? 
Though Urns they wanted, yet had Funeral Fire, 
Thy Crisis now unhappy Church we see, 

Who long had strugled with hard Destiny: 
Tryals of Fire you did before endure, 

Which purged your Dross, yet left you not secure : 
These Flames Impartial were, and mow'd down all ; 
Nor could you e're have had a nobler fall ; 
Sharing your Fate, when others did attend, 
Ambitious of their Mother-Churches End. 

The difference this; although y'ad all one death, 
On them alone the Fates bestow'd new breath : 
They only rose again, ‘tis only they, 

Who seem to antidate the general day. 

Continual Changes through each Creature pass 
Until Transform'd again to what it was. 

Heavens glorious Host, the Stars with sparkling Eyes 





Have their Declinings, but they set to rise. 
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Although Queen Cynthia constant Waining bears, 
in her full Lustre she sometimes appears, 

So is the Oak, when it with Storms hath strove, 
The Glory, and the Monarch of the Grove, 
Of all its brave and green array bereft, 

To Cruel Winter's Mercy naked left; 

But when the Rage of envious Winter ‘s gone, 
Its new green Livery is soon put on. 

Those dying Plants, which lately sought a Tomb, 
Within their Mother Earth's indulgent Womb 
Put forth their Heads, and stand amaz‘d awhile, 
To see again one universal Smile. 

Each Tree and Plant, looks then so brisk and gay 
Nature it self seems to keep Holy-day, 

New Vigour is infus’d to every thing, 

But only you; you know no second Spring. 

Your utter Ruine ’s by the Fates decreed ; 

Who give fresh wounds, and laugh to see them bleed. 
Pandora's Box was empty once; but we 

Behold another fruitful Progeny 

Of Evils and Misfortunes, hover round 

Thy dislocated Members on the ground. 

Though one would think the Fates shoul] tired be 
Of one continu'’d Scene of Cruelty ; 

Or that their Wit, nay Roge could not invent 

A Plague for thee, which has not yet been sent ; 
Triumphing on your Ruines now they tread, 

Like an Insulting Conqueror o’re the Dead. 

Behold a place, which lately did appear 

Too great a Labour for an Age to rear; 

In twice six yeurs, 80 rich, so stately grown, 

As if Devouring Flames it ne're had known. 

Strange Para'!ox! can Fire, that dismal thing, 

New Strength and Honour to a City bring? 

Such was thy Fate, O London ; Loe it came 

fo Usher in thy present Wealth and Fame : 

That there might Room and fit Reception be 

For such a Stately, Noble thing as thee. 

Compar'd to you Old Loxdun’s mean and low, 

As Shrubs which under Cedar’s shadows grow. 

Of other Cities you may well be Queen, 

When ev'ry House does like a Palace seem. 

The Proud dgyptian Me phis fam’d of old, 

A Rival 7’ im d may here behold. 

Those Churches, which with you had equal fate 

In Fire and Ashes, both live now in State: 

They all appear in such a Splendid Dre:s, 

Their Ruine seems their greatest Happiness. 

But for Precedence striving, could not stay, 

For thee their Mother-Church to lead the way. 

On them, though plenteous Showrs of Joy did fall, 
Poor Gideon's Fleece was dry amongst them all 
Whilst all things else their joy in Triumph sound, 
Like an unpitied Beggar on the ground, 

Poor solitary Nymph You set alone, 

The only Auditor of your own Moan. 

O sad Catastrophe! how chang'd are you! 

Of what you were, you scarce the shadow shew. 

Full of pretended piety and Care, 

We ruin’d what the very Flames did spare. 

We pull’d down what their Mercy let remain ; 

But have forgot to build Thee up again. 

Those Hands, whose Strength and Vigourthen was shewn; 
Are useless now, and paralytick grown. 

Forsaken of false Friends, you s.dly s'and 

Derision’s common Object through the Land. 

Tais wounded deeper than all former IIIs; 

For more than wretched ’s he whom pity kills, 

A rough, confus’d, imperfect thing are you ; 

As Chaos was, ere any Form it knew. 

One part begun, unfinish’d does admire, 

After eo many yeurs to be no higher: 





It looks upon those Heaps of Stones below, 
And fancies them to be remiss and slow : 
It frets and fumes, to see their strange Delay ; 
And bids them hasten, hasten, come away. 
They sighing, answer, Ah, we cannot move, 
Unless supported by the zeal and Love 
Of some Mecenas ; ’tis the joyful sound 
Of such a Voice, must raise us from the ground. 
Although we don’t believe, th’ Enchanting Lyre 
Of Orpheus could the very Stones inspire : 
Or that the Stones should so ingenious be, 
To dance, and keep in uniformity ; 
And with such good Invention were fill'd, 
That they themselves the City Thebes did build ; 
Yet we shall scarce this Place Rebuilded see, 
Unless that Method now Repeated be : 
For whilst the Stones for Aid do Sigh and Moan, 
More deaf than they, and Flinty we are grown, 
Hundreds of Priests and Levites every day 
Are thy Spectators; so they pass away. 
Sut scarce one good Samaritan is found, 
To pity, or relieve thee on the Ground, 
Although so many wear the Holy Robe, 
Most prove such Friends, as others did to Job. 
Unhappy Church ! well mayst thou long to be 
Reduced to a pure Non-Enity. 
Till then, we ‘ll not disgrace the Name of Paul ; 
3ut Thee Misfortunes Hieroglyphic call. 

FINIS. 
The fire, of which mention is made in the earlier 
portion of the poem, is the great conflagration of 
June 4, 1561, which destroyed the whole of the 
spire and inflicted serious injury upon other parts 
of the cathedral. I have reprinted, in a volume 
issued by the Camden Society, and also in my 
Chapters on the History of Old St. Paul’s, a rare 
contemporary tract, in which an account is given, 
evidently by an eye-witness, of the events of that 
memorable day. The “Great Charles ” so profanely 
apostrophized is Charles I., and “the Portico ” is 
that added to the grand Norman nave by Inigo 
Jones. The accents on the second syllables of 
“grandeur” and “triumphing,” and the use of 
the word “invention” as having four syllables, 
will, no doubt, attract attention. Who was the 
author? Has the poem ever been reprinted ? 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


AUSTRALIAN HERALDRY, 
(See * N. & Q.,” 5S, xi. 484; xii. 63; 6% 8. ii. 78.) 
(Cone luded from p. 104.) 

Kew, Borough of.—<Az., six garbs or, 3, 2, and 
1. Motto, Cresco. 

Leigh, Shire of, 1864.—Quarterly az. and gu., 
1, a fleece; 2, a plough; 3, pick and spade in 
sultire ; 4, a cornucopia; all ppr. Motto, Absque 
metu. 

Lexton, Shire of, 1860.—Arg., a bunch of grapes 
ppr., on a chief az. three catherine wheels or. 

Melbourne, University of.—The female figure is 
between four mullets of eight points arg. 

New South Wales, Colony of.—Arg., on a cross 
gu. a lion passant gardant between four mullets 
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of eight points or. Supporters, Two kangaroos 
or. Crest, A beehive or. 

New Zealand, Colony of.—Az., on a cross be- 
tween four mullets arg. another cross gu. Crest, 
a steam engine or. Supporters—D., a lion or; 
S., a horse arg. 

Queensland, Colony of.— Vert, the royal crown 
ypr., on a chief arg. a cross gu. Crest, A hand 

olding a pick and spade in saltire ppr. Sup- 
porters, Two aborigines ppr. 

Ripon, Shire of. —Vert, a chevron between three 
bucks at gaze or. Crest, A buck on a coronet of 
fleurs-de-lis. Supporters, Two wiverns or, gorged 
with a collar barry of three arg. and az, Motto, 
Foi est tout. 

Seymour, Shire of.—Crest, Out of a coronet a 
pheenix or, issuing from flames ppr. 

Sale, Borough of.—Crest, A black swan naiant 
in water ppr. 

South Australia, Colony of.—Gu., a garb or 
between four mullets in cross arg. Supporters— 

D., a bull; S., a ram ; both or. 

Talbot, Borough of.—Arg., the royal arms, sup- 
porters, motto, and crown, ppr. Crest, The sun 
rising or. 

Tasmania, Colony of.—Arg., a lion passant gu. 
Crest, A plough ppr. Supporters, Two emus ppr. 

Victoria, Colony of.—Az., five mullets, repre- 
senting the Southern Cross, arg. Crest, A steam- 
ship ppr. Supporters—D., a miner; §., an agri- 
culturist. 

Western Australia, Colony of.—Arg., a black 
swan naiant in water ppr. Crest, A black swan 
naiant ppr. 

Wimmera, Shire of.—Az., a lion rampant, the 
dexter hind paw resting on a small old English 
letter h. Motto, Dieu aide. 

Winchelsea, Shire of, 1864.—Crest, A pegasus 
courant arg., winged, maned, and hoofed or, and 
ducally gorged. Motto, Nil conscire sibi. 

Wyndham, Shire of.—Crest, A lion’s head 
erased within a fetterlock or. 


Mottoes. 

Absque metu.—Shire of Leigh. 

Aura et industria.—Shire of Boroondara. 

Aura favente feror.— Borough of St. Kilda, 

Be strong.—Shire of Chiltern. 

By industry.— Boroughs of Hamilton and 
Stawell, and Shires of Braybrook, Grenville, and 
M trong. 

By our industry.—Shire of Beechworth. 

Circumvenio.—Shire of Jika. 

Concord and progress.—Borough of Daylesford. 

Consilio crescimus.— Borough of Buninyong. 

Commune bonum.—Borough of Belfast. 

Dive dono natura.—Shire of North Ovens. 

Dieu aide.—Shires of Alberton, Avoca, and 
Wimmera. 

E dono Deo.—Shire of Shepparton. 





Ex industria.— Borough of Footscray. 

Excelsior.—Shires of Creswick, Korong, and 
Maffra. 

Fructu noscitur.—Borough of Brighton. 

Gentis adultos educunt fiwtus.—Borough of 
Newtown and Chilwell. 

Havilah.— Borough of Maryborough (in Victoria), 

Industria.—Shire of Heidelberg. 

Industry and perseverance.—Borough of Caris- 
brook. 

Industry.— Borough of Steiqlitz. 

Labor omnia vincit.— Shires of Lillydale, 
Nunawading, Waranga, and Yackandandah. 

Pedetentim.— Shire of East Loddon. 

Progress.—Shire of Strathfieldsaye and City of 
Sandhurst. 

Statio tutissima nautis.--Borough of Queens- 
cliffe. 

Supra aurum aspiramus.—Borough of Chewton, 

Unity is strength.—Borough of Brunswick. 

Unita fortior.—Borough of Tarnagulla, Shires 
of Huntley, Metcalf, and St. Arnaud. 

Unitate fortior—Borough of Korait. 

Vis unita fortior.—Shires of Bet Bet and Talbot, 

Vincet labor.—Shire of Tullaroop. 

Jas. Sim. 

Melbourne. 

The above is a revision of the lists given, on the same 
subject, at the first two references. } 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“1 K. Heyry IV.,” III. 1. 158, &. (6 §. iii. 
485; iv. 245).—I have only lighted to-day on Dr. 
Nicno.son’s reply to a conjecture of mine con- 
tained in “N. & Q.” I proposed to omit and 
before well, as then “ Shakespeare’s authentic 
blank verse (with an extra syllable before the 
pause)” would at once present itself :— 

“ That were his lacqueys: I cried ‘ hum,’ ‘ well,’ ‘ go to.’ 
Now, the pause falls after lacqueys, consequently 
the extra syllable before it is eys. I am at a loss 
to conceive how a scansion indicated so unmis- 
takably could possibly be misunderstood ; yet the 
fact is before the reader’s eyes. Dr. Nicnotson 
maintains that, according to my scansion, “ the 
English ‘wéll, gi té’ must be pronounced as 
‘well gé | té””—which, of course, is not English, 
and can only come from the pen of an ignorant 
foreigner like me. Dr. Nicnoison then goes on 
to propose the very same scansion given by me in 
the words quoted above. It seems incredible, but 
it is a fact. Already once before (Atheneum, 
June 25, 1881, p. 848) Dr. Nicnoxson has com- 
pletely missed my meaning, though expressed with 
all possible clearness. Nevertheless, I content 
myself with stating the facts, and leave it to the 
reader to form an opinion of this style of criticism. 
K, Exze. 
Halle. 
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AcciDENTAL INTERPOLATIONS : CoINCIDENCES. 
—The following three instances, which have come 
under my own observation, serve to show how 
unintentional errors, as such antecedently most 
improbable, may have crept into copies from | 
original texts. As coincidences also, and relating | 
all to the same word, they are somewhat curious, 
and perhaps deserve a place in “N. & Q.” 
About a year and a half ago I had occasion to 
transcribe some sentences from a letter in a news- 
paper for republication. I did so,as I supposed, 
very carefully, first into my note-book, and thence 
into the article I was writing. A few days after 
publication of the latter, the editor of the paper 
containing it informed me that the writer of the 
letter from which I had quoted had complained 
to him that the word “ not” had been interpolated 
into one of the statements cited—thus, of course, 
exactly reversing the sense. Not believing it 
possible that such a falsification could occur 
accidentally (though a word might easily be so 
omitted in copying), and finding, on reference to 
my note-book, that the word “not” was there, as 
in print, I confidently expected to find it also in 
the paper from which I had extracted the sentence. 
To my dismay, however, this was not the case. 
The day after I had written my admission 
of error, on opening another paper, the Western 
Times, my eye first lighted on a letter in it 
from Lord Fortescue, complaining of the very 
same error, in the report of a public speech 
which he had delivered a few days before. 
The reporter or printer had made him say exactly 
the contrary to what he did say, by introducing 
the word “not” in a material sentence. The 
third case occurred the other day. A private 
letter contained the following reference to the 
recent death of a near connexion of the person to 
whom it was addressed :—“ As to poor , her 
sufferings are not over.” The deceased lady 
being a Protestant, and the writer of the letter 
a zealous Roman Catholic, this was naturally 
regarded as a shocking and heartless expression 
of religious bigotry. An explanation was de- 
manded, and an indignant disclaimer of the word 
“not” (which was yet distinctly written) in the 
above sentence was received by return of post. 


C. C. M. 





Tue Date or tHe First Easter.—Believing 
as I do, following Wieseler, that we shall keep 
Easter this year on the anniversary of the day on 
which the Resurrection really occurred, I should 
like to make a note on what Mr. Clinton says 
about it in his Fasti Romani, tending to the view 
that the right day was kept last year (April 17 
and not this. The only real doubt now about the 
year of that great event is whether it was a.p. 29 
or 30. If the latter, the Paschal full moon fell that 





year on Thursday, April 6; the Crucifixion would 


be the next day, April 7, and the Resurrection 
April 9. But if the former, the new moon of 
Nisan fell in a.p. 29 on the afternoon of April 2, 
and the Paschal full moon on April 16 (14th Nisan), 
which was that year on a Saturday. Mr. Clinton, 
following Mr. Cuninghame, thinks that the month 
of Nisan may have been made to commence the 
day before the new moon, so that the fourteenth of 
that month would be Friday, April 15. Surely 
this was scarcely consistent with Jewish usage, 
nor would it, I venture to think, set matters right 
if it were, for the Paschal Day was, in all proba- 
bility, the day before the Crucifixion, and therefore 
on a Thursday. W. T. Lywy. 


Bricnton Fretp Names.—I have compiled 
the following list of manors, fields, places, &c., in 
Brighton parish from old terriers, court rolls, 
deeds, &e.:— 

Atlingworth (manor), Sax. etheling, 
land or farm. 

Baker's Bottom, 

Barn Furlong. 

Bartholomews (also Bartlemores). 

Black Lands, 

Black Rock Down. 

Chalk Pit Furlong. 

Cliff Butts. 

Cliff Furlong. 

Coomb Furlong. 

Coppard’s Green. 

Crook, The. 

Crooked Furlong. 

Dooling Leases (compare Dole Lands or Lot 4anls), 
Sax. délan, to divide. 

East Laine. 

East Tenantry Dow: 

Earlye or Ernlye (:.::nor), qy. Sax. carn, eagle; 
district. 

Harecourt (manor). 

Hedge Furlong. 

Hempshares, 

Hilly Laine. 

Home Butts. 

Home Furlong. 

Islingword Furlong (compare Islington), qy. 
ishel, lower ; and Sax. inga, people; worth, farm 

Knabb, The, also Knab and Knappe, Sax. cnep,. » 

Leads, The, 

Little Laine. 

Noman’s Land. 

North Butts. 

North Laine. 

Peakes (manor). 

Pigeon-House Croft. 

Pool, The (now Pool Vall Vy). 

Rottingdean Hedge Furlong. 

Round Hill, 

Salts. 

Scabs (or Scabes) Castle, 

Short, The. 

Standown. 

Steine, The, Sax. stdn, a stone. 

Wall Furlo 

West Laine. 

West Tenantry Down. 

White Hawk Bottom. 

White Hawk Down. 


a prince; worth, 


jy. Sax. scarp, a sheep. 


go 
g- 
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The land in the “ Laines” (which correspond with 
the “arable mark” of Sir H. S. Maine’s Village 
Communities in the East and West) was divided 
into furlongs, each separated by narrow roads 
called “leakways.” The furlongs were further 
divided into “paul pieces” (Sax. pdl, a stake). 
The existence of no less than three “ Butts” shows 
the popularity of archery amongst the early 
Brightonians. Freperick E. Sawrer. 
Brighton. 


Danctne Masters 1x 1721.—The following 
list of dancing masters is given in the “ Anatlo- 
mical and Mechanical Lectures upon Dancing. 
Wherein Rules and Institutions for that Art are 
laid down and demonstrated. As they were Read 
at the Academy in Chancery Lane. By John 
Weaver, Dancing Master”:—Mr. L’Abbé ; Mr. 
Ayleworth; Mr. Barton; Mr. Beardwell, of 
Oxford; Mr. Birkhead; Mr. Caverley; Mr. 
Couch ; Mr. De la Garde ; Mr. Eastland, of St. 
Edmonds Bury; Mr. Essex, John; Mr. Essex, 
William; Mr. Firbank; Mr. Graham; Mr. 
Griesdale ; Mr. Haydock ; Mr. Hale ; Mr. Hele, 
of Salisbury; Mr. Holt, Walter; Mr. Holt, 
William; Mr. King, of Jamaica; Mr. Lally, 
Edmund ; Mr. Bally, Edward; Mr. Orlabeer; 
Mr. Pemberton, Edmund; Mr. Pemberton, James; 
Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Shirley ; Mr. Stagg, of the Bath ; 
Mr. Topham; Mr. Tyrrill; Mr. Wade. The 
volume, of 156 pages, affords some very amusing 
reading. It is dedicated to Mr. Calverley, “as one 
of the first Masters of our Art in the English School.” 

Curnupert Bene. 

Cortovs Service 1x A Caurcn.—The follow- 
ing account of a singular service which was held 
last month in the parish church of Marston, Lin- 
colnshire, should be recorded in “N. & Q.” In 
consequence of a suicide having been committed 
in the church, a strong feeling existed among the 
inhabitants that the building ought to he reconse- 
crated. The vicar, the Rev. H. B. Thorold, having 
consulted the Bishop of Lincoln, his lordship sug- 
gested that an appropriate penitential service 
would be sufficient. The parishioners were invited 
to attend, and filled the church to overflowing. 
The special service commenced with the“ Miserere,” 
Psalm li., followed by collects from the Commina- 
tion Office, after which an appropriate lesson was 
read and a metrical penitential litany sung by all 


kneeling. Next came the second lesson, the usual | 


litany, a hymn, and then the sermon by the Rev. 
A. Drake. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Sir Jony Cuivertoy.”—There seems to be a 
general misunderstanding as to the authorship of 
the above romance. In Adam’s Dictionary of | 
Literature, and in Mr. Morley’s new work Of | 
English Literature (Tauchnitz ed.), it is stated | 


that the late Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth was the 
author. This is not so, the real author having 
been Mr. John P. Aston. This gentleman sent 
'a letter to the Times, soon after the death of Mr. 
Ainsworth, confessing that he was the author, and 
not Mr. Ainsworth, as generally supposed. In 
| most of the obituary notices of Mr. Ainsworth the 
| same mistake was made. Mr. Aston states in his 
letter that “in what is described as the second 
edition (though, in fact, a mere reissue) his name 
[Mr. Ainsworth’s] appears as publisher, and only 
so.” This may have given rise, possibly, to the 
mistake, but it should be rectified in all future 
works on literature. ALPHA. 





| 


Actaxp Axo Ransomr’s “ Pouitican History 
oF EncGianp To 1881.”—A correspondent writes ; 


“ The value of such a work as this can only be tested b 
constant use ; I must therefore confess my surprise at find- 
ing several serious slips in a book generally very accurate 
and painstaking. The peculiar position of Edmund de la 
Pole seems to have misled the authors, for on p. 68 they 
dub him Duke of Suffolk, end on p. 265 Earl of Suffolk, 
the truth being that he surrendered his higher title and 
had the lower one confirmed by indenture dated Feb. 26, 
1493, made between the king and himself and enrolled in 
Parliament. So, on p. 72, the congé d'clire is made to 
include the /éfter missive, though the entire history of 
the question of episcopal elections turns on the distinction 
between them. On p. 116, by an cbvious misprint, William 
IiI. is made the son of James II. Tie account of the 
suppression of the greater monasteries in Henry VIII.’s 
reign is confused (p. 75): they were not dissolved in 1539, 
but the surrenders extorted from each abbot and convent 
were confirmed by Act of Parliament. One of the most 
important points of Gilbert's Workhouse Act of 1752—the 
extension given to out door relief—is slurred over, And 
in later English history, to which special attention has 
been paid by the authors (the accurate noting of every 
change in recent ministries being a new and excellent 
feature), we read of the ‘ Emperor of Germany’ (p. 212) 
instead of ‘German Emperor.’ Lord Rosebery’s ap- 
pointment last August as Under Home Secretary is noted, 
without reference to the understanding that he is to have 
sole charge of all Scotch affairs. No mention is made 
(p. 257) of the creation of the Judicial House of Lords and of 
the suspension of the clau-es in the Judicature Act consti- 
tuting one Supreme Court of Appeal ; and a eeries of mili- 
tary acts passed 1875-81 is given without any summary of 
contents. Again, there is a good reason why the tabular 
lists of great officers and ministers (pp. 282-3) end with 
the accession of Anne, as the lists of ministries are 
thenceforth given in the first part under their several 
dates; but why does the list of Archbishops of Canter- 





bury come abruptly to an end with Tillotson? I can 
scarcely suspect the authors of being Nonjurors, yet 
this is the only ground on which one can explain 
their act. Their political views are evident from the 
repeated mention made of the divisions in the Commons 
on the question of the extension of county franchise. 
Careful revision is required in order to elin inate these 
various mistakes, the perfect accuracy of such a work as 
the present being a s ne gud nox for its success.” 


Ciéture.—The etymology of this word is easy 
enough, viz., from the O.F. closture, Low Lat. 
claustura, the original sense being merely “an 
enclosure.” I write this to note a passage in 
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which the word occurs. “Il deyt enclore la 

place ; et si nuly bestes y entrent par defaute de 

closture,” &c. ‘‘ He ought to enclose the place ; 

and if any beasts come in for want of fencing,” 

&c. (Year-Books of Edward I., ed. Horwood, 

vol. iii. p. 65). Watrer W. Seat. 
Cambridge. 


Sieepers 1s Cuurcu.— 

“ As I returned through the churchyard I was greeted 
very respectfully by a person whose dress seemed to 
indicate that he was a functionary of the church. I 
learnt that he was the sexton, but that he also dis- 
charges another very useful office, which, as far as I 
know, is peculiar to Kerry [Montgomeryshire]. It 
appears that it is by ancient custom a part of his du‘y 
to perambulate the church during service time with a 
bell in his hand, to look carefully into every pew, and 
whenever he finds any one dozing to ring the bell. He 
discharges this duty, it is said, with great vigilance, 
intrepidity, and impartiality, and consequently with the 
happiest effect on the congregation; for, az everybody 
is certain that if he or she gives way to drowsiness the 
fact will be forthwith made known through the whole 
church by a peal which will direct all eyes to the sleeper, 
the fear of such a visitation is almost always sufficient 
to keep every one on the alert.”"—Bishop Thirlwall’s 


Letters, p- 185, 
C. D. 


Battie oF FaLkirk: A Correction.—In the 
current part of the Genealogist (p. 3, 1. 8) I have 
misnamed the saint on whose anniversary this 
battle was fought. It should be St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s (not St. Margaret’s) Day, and the precise 
date, July 22,1298. I venture to beg the insertion 
of this note because the “errata” in the Genea- 
logist are tabulated only in the last number for the 
year. May I be allowed, also, to say that in the 
line giving the age of John Balliol (p. 2, 1. 8 from 
bottom) the year should be 1289, instead of 1280. 
However, it is to be observed that another inquisi- 
tion, taken about the same time, makes Balliol 
thirty-five years old instead of forty. 

Joun A. C. Viscent. 


Rueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Jonius Queries.—l. I have before me a print 


which, as I learn from a pencil memorandum upon 
it, has been taken from the London Magazine for | 


Feb, 1770. It is called “ Junius,” and represents 


three persons seated at a table ; the centre figure, | 


from his costume, bands, &c., I presume to be the 
Rev. Horne Tooke ; the one on his left is shown by 
a letter before him, addressed to “ L4 G. S-k-lle,” to 
be Lord George Sackville ; but there is nothing to 
indicate who the third figure is intended for. Can 
any of your correspondents throw any light upon 


this print? 2. I do not find, either in the elaborate 
list of works on Junius in Bohn’s Lowndes, ii. 
1240-5, or in the similar list in “ N. & Q.,” 2"4 §S, 
i. 185, any notice of a separate work on the claims 
of Single Speech Hamilton, to whose connexion 
with this subject I saw a reference lately in your 
columns, but to which I cannot now refer. 
AnTI-JUNI0S. 
[Seo “N. & Q, 6S, iv. 425; v.19.) 


“Novuvettes p’ANGLETERRE.”—I should be 
glad if any one would inform me of the history or 
authorship of a little book I picked up this week 
at a Shrewsbury bookstall. It is a duodecimo 
which had been handsomely bound in leather, but 
is now somewhat dilapidated. The full title-page 
reads thus :— 

** Nouvelles d’Elizabeth Reyne d’Angleterre. Pre- 

miere Partie |then a sphere]. Suivant la Copie imprimée 
| & Paris, chez Claude Barbin. M.pc.Lxxx.” 
This part contains “ Histoire d’Anne Bolen.” A 
few lines of introduction state, in effect, that after 
the Duke of Alencon had left the English court 
| the great queen, who formed designs only for the 
aggrandizement of the State, found means to re- 
lax her mind; and one night at Westminster, 
after a series of balls, comedies, and music, the 
conversation turning on the great events that had 
occurred under Henry VIII., some one, thinking 
to make court, having bewailed the destiny of the 
queen her mother, of which there were such various 
accounts and of which the truth was so little known, 
the queen desired the “Comte de Nortumber- 
land” to state the facts, because he had been a 
witness of the greater part of them, and, being 
exempt from partiality, would be accurate ; 
whereupon the count, having saluted the queen, 
spoke. The “ Histoire” is then very pleas- 
ingly told in a hundred and fifteen pages, and 
attributes the fate of the queen to the machina- 
tions of “ Elizabeth Blonte,” his mistress, for whom 
he discarded Queen Catherine, but who was her- 
self discarded for Anne Bolen. The second part 
is bound up in the same volume, and contains 
“Histoire du Bassa Soliman & de la Princesse 
Eronime,” a Turkish tale, which is supposed to 
be related by Queen Elizabeth, and which occupies 
one hundred and fourteen pages. J. d F, 











Hatr Binpixc.—Has this method of covering 
|a book been in continuous, though partial, use 
since books were first invested with a flat cover- 
ing, or was it, so to speak, reinvented in the 
eighteenth century? I doubt not that there are 
in our great libraries many instances of the “ half- 
boards” of the fifteenth and earlier centuries, when 
the boards were of the substantial beech, and the 
back of sheep or pigskin. I possess two rude 
}examples at least, one the covering of a fine 
fourteenth century MS. in vellum of the “ Vita 
Alexandri Magni” (medizeval romance). The back 
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is of sheep ; this, though perhaps 200 years old, 
has evidently replaced a somewhat narrower strip, 
the remains of which are still visible—the board 
of beech, clipped by four clasps, one at the top, | 
one at the bottom, and two on the side, a 
rather unusual circumstance. The original back | 
strip covered the sides to the extent of two inches | 
in width. It is quite certain that the rest of the | 
boards has at no time been covered. The same | 
must be said of the other example, a copy of the | 
Griiniger Boethius, fol. 1501, half bound in con- | 
temporary impressed pigskin. During the seven- | 
teenth century calf and sheep, and occasionally | 
parchment and vellum, must have been the prin- | 
cipal English bindings, morocco being used rather 
sparingly. When did “boards” come in? I have 
before me one of Newbery’s square 12mos., 
rinted at No. 65 in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1774. 
t is half bound in green vellum and green paper, 
and on the inside of the cover is pasted this notice : 

“The Purchasers of Books bound in the Vellum 
manner are desired to observe that they are sewed much 
better than the Books which are bound in Leather; 
open easier at the Back, and are not so liable to warp in 
being read, If by any Accident the Covers should be 
stained or rubbed they may be new covered for a Penny, 
an advantage that can not be remedied in Leather; so 
that this method of Binding is not only cheaper but it is 
presumed will be found more useful, 

“The only Motive for trying this Experiment was to 
adopt a Substitute for Leather which was greatly en- 
hanced in its price, either by an increased Consumption, 
or of Monopoly; how far that purpose will be answered, 
must be submitted to the Determination of the Reader.” 
The book is bound with an open back. Was not 
this also a novelty in 1774? 

J. Ector Hopexry. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Sr. Marcarer’s Cuvurcnyarp, Westminster. 
—Some years ago a friend, now, alas! no more, 
told me that he, in passing through St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, Westminster, noticed one, and one 
only, altar-tomb, which raised his curiosity so much 
that he was induced to inspect it more closely, 
when, to his great surprise, knowing something 
of the family, he read the name of Tregonwell 
inscribed on it; but he could not give me any 
more particulars about the person whose decease 
it recorded. May I ask whether this tomb is 
still to be seen? and, if not, whether the inscrip- 
tion is preserved? On reference to Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset (vol. iv. p. 384, third edition), 
I see, in a note, that Dr. Tregonwell, Prebendary 


| curiosity. 


Can this altar-tomb have been inscribed to his 
memory? If so, there is a sort of historical 
interest belonging to it. Perhaps some of your 
antiquarian readers may be able to satisfy my 


a Ws Wee 


Nicnotas Dexmay.—This person, who died in 
1656, was an alderman of Hull, and twice mayor 
of that town. He was one of the committee of 
defence during the civil wars, between the arrest 
of Sir John Hotham and the appointment of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax as governor. It is beyond dis- 
pute that he was in some way descended from the 
Denmans of Newhall Grange, as given in Glover's 
Visitation of Yorkshire, and was in some way 
connected with the Denmans of Ordsall, in Not- 
tinghamshire, from whom is descended the present 
judge of that name. I should be glad to know the 
exact position of Nicholas in the Denman pedigree. 
He had only one son, Thomas, whose only son, 
Thomas, died in 1700, s.p. He speaks in his will 
of his brother-in-law Thomas Swan, of Beverley. 

J. Goutton ConsTABLE. 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Tae Cote MSS.—I have on more than one 
occasion when reading in the British Museum 
studied the contents of vol. xliii. of the Cole MSS. 
The greater part of it is a transcript from some 
original chartulary of Spalding Priory. Can any 
of your readers inform me whether this actual 
chartulary is still in existence, and, if so, where ? 

HAvTBARGE. 

[Sims indicates Harl. 1742 for pts, 4 and 5 of the 

Spalding chartulary. } 


I. Smarpr, or Streryey.—He was a High 
Church clergyman who “lost his place” after the 
death of Queen Anne. I want to know some 
details of his career, and what his preferment was, 
He wrote tracts against Whigs and Dissenters 
between 1704 and 1719. Ihave a list of seventeen 
titles of these tracts (some having been published 
in parts), but have only seen an imperfect copy of 
one of them. I particularly wish to see A New 
Year’s Gift to the Ratcliff Convert, 1717. The 
“ Ratcliff Convert” was a Mr. Lassels, of Ratcliff 
Cross. V.B.LL.LC.LYV. 


Newron’s Humitity.—Canon Liddon (sermon 
on Teaching and Healing, 1881, p. 17) speaks of 
“Newton comparing his finest achievements to 
the child playing with the waves as they break 





of Westminster, was permitted to sit in the House 
of Commons, though Dr. Nowell was not. (Cf. | 
Carte’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 295, and 
Hatsell’s Precedents of Proceedings in the House | 
of Commons, vol. ii. p. 7). This note in Hutchins 
oes not refer to any person mentioned in the | 
text, therefore I am at a loss to know who this | 
Dr. Tregonwell, Prebendary of Westminster, was. 





upon the sand.” In Spence’s Anecdotes the story 

is told in another shape, the comparison being to 

a child gathering pebbles on the shore. I want to 

know who is the earliest authority for the story, 

and which is its authentic version. C. M. 1. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Octey Hay.—Will some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
kindly give me the meaning of Ogley Hay? Are 
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names ending in hay common about Norton? In 
Survey of Staffordshire, London, Erdeswick, 1844, 
p. 301, I find, “ Ogley Hay is Cat’s Hill, quasi 
Canute’s Hill...... Og is British, and signifies the 
hurdles or pens for fencing cattle.” I do not 
exactly see the connexion between Oyley Hill and 
Canute’s Hill. F. N. R. 


Toe Name Hincame.—I ask for any informa- 
tion about this name and its probable derivation. 
I believe it to be a Norfolk name, and in some 
way to be connected with the family of Bacon 
and also with that of Thurlow, though at what 
date any marriage of a Hibgame with either of 
these two families took place I have been‘unable to 
discover. Perhaps some one learned in genealogy 
will help me. H, L. M. 


GrsBeTinc.—What is the date on which a man 
was gibbeted on a tree which is standing at the 
present time in a lane still called Gibbet Lane, near 
Dunsley Farm, not far from Kinver, and about a 
mile from Stourbridge, for murdering a Mr. Robins, 
who occupied the above farm? Also, what was 
the man’s name, and where can any acccunt of 
the matter be seen ? Water Apams. 


Rocer SHermay, THE American PatrioT.— 
Can you give me the date and place of his birth 
and death? To him Whittier’alludes, in his lines 
To Shoemakers, in the words 

“ The rare good sense of Sherman,” 


W. E. Wrygs. 


Mapock orn Mappock Famity.—I shall be 
glad of information as to the family of Madock or 
Maddock, of Plymouth, co. Devon. The marriage 
of John Maddock with Emblin Hichinge is re- 
corded in the registers of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Plymouth, on Nov. 20, 1615, and his burial on 
Oct. 16, 1617. John Madock, merchant, of Ply- 
mouth, married at St. Andrew’s, as his first wife, 
Mary, daughter of John Trelawny, July 10, 1603. 
She was baptized there July 12, 1582, and a 
monument there records her death. Another 
John Madock was Mayor of Plymouth in 1652-3. 
Samuel Madock, merchant (Mayor of Plymouth 
in 1685-6), married Isabella, daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. Warwick Lord Mohun. He died Dec. 2, 
1713, aged seventy years, and his wife Jan, 21, 
1696. There are ledger stones in memory of both 
in Tamerton Folliott Church, near Plymouth. The 
arms of Madock on these monuments are two bars 
in base undé, on the upper one a swan close 
naiant. The crest is a lion passant. There are 
many other entries of the name in the registers of 
Plymouth and Plympton St. Mary. 

Jonny Hamerton Crump. 

Junior Carlton Club. 


ZooPpHYTEs OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.—Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me the name of any 


| . ° _ ° . 
work on this subject, English or foreign? Quatre- 
fages’s book on the coast near Palermo is out of 
| print. R. H. B. 


| 

| Aw Eart or Kixyovtt, 1650,—Who was the 
“ Earl of Kinnoull,” or “ Lord Kinnoull,” that, es- 
| caping with the Marquis of Montrose from the rout 
of Invercharron (April 27, 1650) to Assynt, Suther- 
land, “ no doubt died of his miseries, as he never 
reappeared” (Hill Burton’s Hist. of Scot., vii. 5, 
| ed. 1876; and John §. Kellie’s Scottish High- 
lands, i. 268)? According to Burke’s Peerage 
| (ed. 1871) the second Earl of Kinnoull died in 
| 1644, the third in 1677. On p. 8 Hill Burton 
gives May 25, 1649, as the date of Montrose’s 
execution—surely a blunder for May 21, 1650 
(Chambers’s Domestic Annals, ii. 200). 

F. H. Groome. 


Caistor, 1n THE County or Lixcoty.—l. 
What are the earliest mentions of Caistor, in the 
county of Lincoln ; and what is Camden’s authority 
for saying that in Saxon times it was called Thuang 
Ceaster? 2. What is the modern name of the 
place in Lincolnshire which is found as “ Haut- 
barge” in medieval records ? 8. 8. 


Euisan Fenton : Pepicree.—The “ great Earl 
of Cork” married Catherine Fenton. Can any of 
your readers trace a connexion between her and 
the Staffordshire family to which the poet be- 
longed? His early and intimate connexion with 
the Boyles (see Johnson’s Life) would suggest 
some link with their ancestress ; but I am unable 
to make it out. G. L. Fentoy. 

San Remo. 


“Tae Harpies or Lena.”—Many years ago, 
when passing through East Lincolnshire, I came 
across a volume of original poetry bearing the 
above title, and, if I remember rightly, the work 
of some local poet. One poem, which I still 
remember, finished with these lines :— 

“Then I asked of my heart, ‘ Why so fast art thou beat- 
Ing! 
Who formed thee a check on the thoughts of my 
mind?’ 

It answered me gently, in throbbings repeating 

‘ The God of the waters, light, darkness, and wind.’”’ 
Who was the author of this book, and when was 
it published ? L. N. 


Bocets Famity.— What isthe origin of thisname? 
It is an Essex family, I believe, and the founder of 
the branch I am interested in was John Boggis, 
borg in 1664. Three explanations have been given 
|of the name. 1. Its meaning in Slavonic would 

be “godly,” from bog, a god, a common Aryan 
root, which we track in the Cornish bucca or bucca 
| boo, a spirit. 2. There is a sort of tradition that 
a branch of the Borghese family settled in Eng- 
| land and dropped the r in their name. Is there 
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any evidence of any of the Borgheses settling in 
England, say in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury? 3. There was a Boggis, Duke of Aqui- 
taine, about 631. Is the family French ? 

Ww. 8. L. S. 


Joun Hayrwarp, D.D.—I have had lent mea 
curious little book, of which the above is the 
author, entitled :— 

“ The Precious Blood of the Son of God shed without 
the Gates of Jerusslem for the Redemption of Lost and 
Undone Sinners: Whereby his Great Loos to Mankind 
is Undeniably Manifested. All which is Practically 
Apply'd and Improved for the bringing of Sinners out 
of the way of Sin and Hell, into Wisdom’s Ways, Whose 
Ways are Ways of Pleasantness and all her paths are 
Peace. London: Printed for Robert Gifford, in Old 
Bedlam, without Bishopgate. 1713.” 

It was “ Entred in the Hall Book of the Company 
of Stationers, according to Act of Parliament.” 

I should like to know something about the 
author. He must have been rather popular in his 
day as a writer of books similar to the above, as 
this one is of the twenty-sixth edition, and on the 
back of the frontispiece there are given the titles 
of four other books of the same religious character, 
by the same author, which reached a twenty-sixth, 
fourteenth, third, and fourth edition respectively. 
One is entitled Iell’s Everlasting Flames Avoided: 
and Heaven’s Eternal Felicities Enjoyed. This 
must have enjoyed some amount of popularity, 
perhaps owing to its very striking title, for it 
reached a twenty-sixth edition. 

Grorce Price. 

144, Bath Row, Birmingham. 

Avtnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Letters on the Subject of the Concert of Princes, and the 
Dismemberment of Poland and France. By a Calm 
Observer. London, 1793. The copy in the Liverpool 
Public Library has pencilled on the title-page the name 
** Benjamin Vaughan, Esq.,” but with what authority I 
know not. Witiram May. 

Tales of the Wild and the Woaderful. 
Robinson & Co. 8vo. 1825. 

The Old Man of the Mountain, the Lovecharm, and 
Pietro of Abano. Tales from the German of Tieck, 
London, E. Moxon, 1831. 12mo. Query, by who 
translated ! c. D 


Lond., Huret, 
Cc. D. 


Replies. 


MR. F. MADAN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “ THE 
FIGHT AT DAME EURUPA’S SCHOOL.” 
(6 S. iv. 241, 281, 342, 401, 531.) 

Mr. Mapay’s extraordinary collection must 
certainly be considered incomplete until he is 
successful in adding to it the very work which, 
in all probability, furnished the original idea, and 
served as a model, for the celebrated “ row.” The 
title of this is :— 

“ The History of the Proceedings in the Case of Mar- 
garet, commonly Peg, only lawfu! Sister to John Bull, 


Esq. Second Edition. Printed for W. Owen near 
Temple Bar, mpccixt.” Small Svo. pp. 188. 

This amusing little pamphlet, which in its turn 
was suggested by Arbuthnot’s then famous J/is- 
tory of John Bull, was the production of Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, the well-known author of the 
History of the Roman Republic. He, with Lord 
Elibank, John Home, David Hume, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Dalmeny, Drs. Carlyle, Blair, 
Robertson, and others, a list of whom is given by 
Stewart in his life of the last-named, was among 
the principal founders or members of aquasi-literary 
association at Edinburgh called the “Select So- 
ciety.” Considerable dissatisfaction had been ex- 
cited among the people of Scotland generally by the 
non-extension to the northern part of Great Britain 
of the provisions of Charles Townsend’s Militia 
Bill of 1757. The rebellion of 1745 was still 
fresh in the minds of ministers, and the feud 
between Jacobites and Revolutionists was not 
| yet allayed. Hence, as in the case of Ireland, 
which was excepted from the volunteer organiza- 
tion of a century later, it was not considered safe 
or expedient to trust the people of Scotland with 
arms and military training. Hine ille lacryme, 
and the production by Ferguson of the jeu 
Wd esprit I have mentioned, in ridicule of English fears 
and the opposers of a Scotch militia. This “Select 
Society,” by the way, must not be confounded with 
the, perhaps, better remembered “ Poker Club,” 
which was instituted under the same auspices in 
1762, for the purpose, as the title quaintly indi- 
cates, of stirring up the fire and spirit of patriotism 
in the country, and lasted with great vigour till 
1784. 

Now as, from the artlessness of his character 
and his known inability to keep counsel, David 
Hume had been excluded from co-operation in 
the original Edinburgh Review (1755), of which 
two numbers only were published, so he was also 
kept in ignorance of the authorship of The History 
of Margaret. For this want of confidence on the 
part of his associates he took a curious and 
humorous revenge. He wrote a letter to his 
friend Dr. (or, as he is sometimes termed, “ Jupi- 
ter”) Carlyle (Feb. 2, 1761), in which, with some- 
what questionable taste and propriety, he gravely 
claimed the authorship of the pamphlet, and 
adduced his reasons for not previously avowing 
it. This letter, which will be found in An 
Account of the Life and Writings of John Home, 
Esq., by Henry Mackenzie (Edinburgh, 1822, 
8vo.), p. 155, is, says Sir Walter Scott (Life of 
Home), written “with an air of sober reality, 
which, had it been found after any lapse of time, 
would have appeared an indubitable proof of his 
being really the author.” 

There is a considerable amount of wit and satiric 
humour displayed in this little work, but per- 
| haps hardly of such quality as to justify the 
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attribution to Swift to which its anonymousness 
has occasionally led. The headings of the early 
chapters will sufficiently indicate the resemblance 
to its modern derivative :— 

“Chap. I. How John quarrelled with Lewis Baboon 
about dividing the Westcommon ; and how, instead of 
going to law, they came to blows.” 

“Chap. II. What sort of fellows John and Lewis were 
in use to employ to keep their orchards and their 
poultry,” &c. 

A key to the principal characters in the History 
of Margaret will be found in 

“A Biographic Sketch of Adam Ferguson, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer 
sity of Edinburgh. By John Small, M.D., Librarian to 
the University of Edinburgh. Privately Printed. From 
the Transactions of the Royal Scciety of Edinburgh, 
Vol. XXIII. Part III,” 


This interesting biographical sketch is reviewed in 
the Edinburgh University Magazine, March, 1866. 


Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham, 





“Tin ”’= Mongy (6 §. iv. 289; v. 32).— 
When, several years ago, I consulted numerous 
learned authorities on the source whence tin was 
obtained in ancient times, and whence it derived 





its names, I did not find they had all made up 
their minds on either branch of the subject. On 
the contrary, I gathered that the weight of opinion 
lay slightly in favour of Britain as the source of | 
supply, and that there was absolute uncertainty as 
to the origin of the name xaocitepos. Banca ap- 
peared to be thought a very doubtful source, Spain 
too limited, and other modern sources to have 
been unknown or inaccessible. Since then Capt. 
Burton reports the discovery of ancient tin mines in 
the land of Midian, but I do not recollect that he 
formed any opinion as to the probable yield. I am 
unable to see the probability that tin derived its 
name from the Sanskrit kastira, because there are 
other objects which glitfer much more than tin, with | 
which people would be familiar before they were 
aware of the existence of tin—water, for example ; 
and I do not see how the word would be trans- 
muted. 

In the paper to which reference has been made 
I suggested that the modern word cash and its 
slang equivalent tin are manifestly derived from 
the tributary use of the metal ; and it appears to 
me Mr. Marsnatv’s quotation from Du Cange 
indirectly confirms the idea. True, Du Cange and 
Mr. Tancock refer to the French caisse, casse ; but 
neither explains whence the French obtained that 
word. French is a Kelto-Latin language, and if | 
the roct of caisse is not Latin it is probably 
Keltic. The purple of cassius, according to 
Brande’s Dictionary, is formed by immersing tin 
in a solution of gold. The name Cassius is there 
ascribed to the inventor of the colour; but very 
likely that is a mere conjecture, another of the | 





numerous examples of eponymy. If not, when 
did Cassius live, and what is known of him? No 
doubt there were several who bore the name of 
Cassius, but that does not militate against its 
derivation from a dealer in tin ; just as the names 
Agricola and Lentulus, with others, were derived 
from agriculture. Herodotus asserts it to be cer- 
tain that both tin and amber are brought from 
the north of Europe, and it seems to be not un- 
likely that the native name would accompany the 
metal to Greece, as another native name, stan, 
went with it to Rome, and there acquired the 
form of stannus. So the name of Britain, like 
Cassiterides, refers to the most singular produc- 
tion of the country, by which it was best known 
in the earliest times, being compounded of brith 
and stan or sfain, and signifying tin-producing. 
In pronunciation the aspirate renders both the 
first ¢ and the s silent. Josern Boutr. 


Mr. Tancock says of Cassiterides that it is not 
Celtic, and that “all authorities have made up their 
minds that it is Sanskrit kastéra.” What autho- 
rity is there for the earlier Aryans having in- 
vented a name for this metal ? 

Hype Cuarke. 


Esoracum (6S. v. 69).—In England, as in 
other countries, the Roman place-names are the 
local names with a Latin termination, and the mean- 


| ing must be sought in the language of the people 


that inhabited the land at that time. In this 
instance we must go to some Celtic tongue. 
There is no difficulty in explaining the meaning 
of the syllable ac. It is found in many Celtic 
place-names, as in Nemet-ac-um, Epi-ac-um, 
Gessoria-ac-um, and many others. It is the same 
word as the modern Irish agh in Ard-agh, and 
Scot. Auch in Auch-inleck. Agh and auch repre- 
sent an older dc, all meaning a field, a plain. For 
the first syllable, Ebor, Pritchard says, “I find no 
probable etymon for names containing Ebor, ex- 
cept the Welsh aber, which means a confluence of 
waters ” (Res. iii. 128). The Ir. and Gael. form 
is abar and eabar, the latter representing an older 
ebar, and the word means (1) a confluence of 
waters, and (2) a marsh or bog, from the position 
of the site. Ebor-,or Ebar-, ac-um means the field 
at the meeting of the waters. The earliest site of 


| the city of York was in the neck of land formed 
| by the confluence of the Foss and the Ouse, pro- 


bably chosen on account of the protection against 
a hostile attack which was given by the two rivers, 

Belsize Square. 

I will venture to submit to Dr. Hype CriarKe 
what may be the possible origin of this name. The 
successive forms of it are Cuer Eurauc—Eboracum 
= Eoferwic=Eurvic= York, all the others being 
derived or imitated from the first. York is situated 
on the river Ouse, the upper part of which is still 
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called the Eure. No doubt at some early time the 
whole stream was Eure, or, at least, a much greater 
length of it. It is not at all unexampled for rivers, 
at some remote time, to have changed or qualified 
their names in some of their channels, and to have 
left traces of the supplanted form not only in some 
of their branches, but in the names of the places 
on the banks of the changed portion. This principle 
is almost self-evident in the case before us. The 
termination would perhaps repay the attention of 
Celtic scholars, In the first form it must be iden- 
tical with the -ach, -awg, or -og of Welsh names, 
the -ock of Damnonian ones, as in Hemyock, 
Petrock, Budeock, &c. The second is the frequent 
Roman change of such endings common to Britain 
and Gaul. Many pages of your journal have been 
expended in endeavours to confine the ending -wic 
in place-names to Teutonic channels of derivation. 
In our third example, however, we catch it in the 
very act of imitating, in Anglo-Saxon spelling, this 
Celtic desinence, making it likely that many other 
English place-names in -wic have had the same 
origin. It is also lucky that we see the same pro- 
cess of mere imitation in action in the first por- 
tion of this Anglo-Saxon condition of the name, 
otherwise we should certainly have met with those 
who would have told us that York meant Boar- 
wick, The “ Our Ancestors ” party would no doubt 
have cried down the authority for Caer Eurauc, 
but its imitation Eboracum would have been more 
than a match for their scorn. 
THomas KERsLakE. 
Bristol. 


In the Specimens of an Anglo-Celtic Lexicon, 
written by that ill-fated scholar Eugene Aram, 
this word is derived from ber or ver, originally 
water or a well, and afterwards applied to the 
stream flowing from it. It is, he adds, from the 
Hebrew bir (Jer. vi. 7). Tothe obvious objection 
that it is not Beer, but Ouse, that is the name of 
the river at York, he replies that the words are 
identical in meaning, Ouse being only the Celtic 
isca, which still signifies a river, and “‘is, I believe, 
pure and original Celtic.” “They are, then, two 
different names for the same thing, and isca has 
succeeded to bir, which a Roman ear, or some 
pe of dialect, might easily change into 
or.” Then vic, vig, vich (known in all languages 
for a town), supplies the following syllable, wm 
being an ordinary Roman termination. 

G. L. Fexton. 


San Remo. 


York city was Eboracum, or Eburacum, to the 
Romans ; the -um is a euphonic terminal, leaving 
Eburac or Eborac. In Welsh it is Caer Ebrauc, 
sufficiently near to authenticate the Roman’s root- 
word ; -ac is a suffix, common in France, which 
may be taken for the equivalent of the Celtic ach 
or agh, here probably a flooded field, but it is also 





used for a ford or ferry. Ebor is the river name 
Ebro, convertible into Eure, whence the Saxon 
Yurewic and the modern York, the Eure being an 
old name for the Ouse, which here joins the Foss, 
A. H. 


The second letter is a quasi-digamma. The 
name has been Latinized from the Keltic name of 
the river upon which the city stands. Cf. the 
river-names Eure or Yore; the Yair; the Yare 
and Bure in Norfolk; the Bever in Beverley ; 
the Yver in Yverdun; the Teutonic tribal name 
Eburones; the Gaulish tribal name Eburovices 
(whose capital was Evreux, which is situated on 
the Eure); the Or in Orwell ; the Jr in Irving ; 
the Aar in Switzerland, all which names have been 
corrupted down by the Kelts from idwp. 

R. 8S, Caarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Under “ Ebora,” White and Riddle, in their 
Latin Dictionary, say, “a fortress of the Editani 
in Hisp. Tarrac. (now perhaps Ixar).” York was 
once & most important fortress, and hence might 
have got the name Eboracum, that is Eboracum 
Oppidum. Epaunp Tew, M.A. 


Dr. Egli gives the origin of this name (so much 
corrupted in the modern form) from the Celtic 
word eabar=slimy soil, and thinks that that of 
the little village Embrach, in the canton of Ziirich, 
has the same derivation. W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath. 


A Retic or tue Irish Paruiament (6% §, 
v. 86).—The announcement that the chair, lately 
sold for 901., was that of the Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, is incorrect. As this state- 
ment has been widely and confidently made, it is 
well to place the real facts on record. The chair 
of the Speaker, and, I believe, also the mace, have 
long been preserved at Oriel Temple, co. Louth, 
the former residence of Speaker Foster, after- 
wards Lord Oriel, now represented by the Viscount 
Massereene and Ferrard. When Mr. Foster was 
asked to surrender both, he replied that until “ the 
body who had entrusted them to his custody 
demanded them he would not give them up.” 
This, of course, was impossible, as the Irish Parlia- 
ment had corruptly voted away its own existence. 
It has also been repeatedly alleged that the state 
chair in the Royal Dublin Society was that of the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and 
plausibility has been given to the statement by 
the fine old portrait in oils of Speaker Foster, 
which for years had hung beside it in the Council 
Room. For half a century tourists and others, 
regarding the chair as an historic relic of the 
Irish Parliament, have made successive _pil- 
grimages, first to Hawkins Street (the original 
abode of the Royal Dublin Society) and after- 
wards to Leinster House, in Kildare Street, 
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where they have been located since 1822. This 
delusion was largely promoted by the publication 
in the Dublin Penny Journal, qn Feb. 13, 1836, 
of a print of the chair surmounted by that impos- 
ing canopy which has only of late years been re- 
moved. The writer, probably Petrie, says:— 
“We cannot more appropriately conclude this notice 
of the residence of the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons than by presenting to our readers an engrav- 
ing of the chair in which he sat, and which stands at 
present in the board room of the Dublin Society House.” 
—Vel. iv. p. 261, 
What are the facts? The records of the Royal 
Dublin Society show that the gilt chair, still pre- 
served in its board room, was designed for its presi- 
dent by James Mannin, master of the Society’s 
School of Ornamental Drawing, and made in 1767 
by T. Cranfield. It may interest your readers to 
add that the chair of the Irish House of Lords 
now rests in the board room of the Bank of 
Ireland, Dublin. W. J. FirzParrick. 
49, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Sir Caristopner Wrey’s Sisters (6 §, y. 
68).—In answer to the inquiry of Miss Partu- 
more, I write to say that Dr. Henry Brunsell (not 
Brunsdon), who married a sister of Sir Christopher 
Wren (whose name, I believe, does not occur in 
Parentalia), was Rector of Stretham from Aug. 14, 
1662, to Feb. 23, 1678. He and his brother 
Samuel were both educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and both took the highest degrees, though 
in different faculties, on the same day, Jan. 16, 
1660—Henry becoming D.C.L., and Samuel D.D. 
Henry Brunsell was “inducted into Stretham,” 
according to an entry in the parish register of 
baptisms, “August y® fifteenth, 1662,” having 
been collated by Bishop Matthew Wren, for this 
living is in the gift of the Bishops of Ely. 

In early life he is said to have followed “ the 
practise of Physic.” On the king’s “ restoration, 
however, laying aside that faculty [Bentham’s Ely, 
p. 251], he betook himself to divinity, and became 
Rector of Clayworth, in Nottinghamshire, and 
Prebendary of Southwell: he was collated to a 
prebend of Ely, Oct., 1660,” and in 1662, as I 
have said, he was inducted into Stretham by Bishop 
Wren. 

These last appointments, being both in the gift 
of the bishop, suggest an intimacy with, if not a 
relationship to, the family of Wren of at least a 
few years’ standing. But I have not yet learnt 
the date of Dr. Brunsell’s marriage to Anne Wren 
or where the marriage took place. Three children 
were the issue of this marriage, Henry, Christopher, 
and Anne. I cannot find in our register any men- 
tion of the baptism of Henry, and conclude that 
he was born, or at all events baptized, at some 
other place. Christopher was baptized at Stretham, 
June 24, 1666, and Anne, Oct. 7, 1667. But the 
life of none of them was long. Henry was 


| 

| buried at Stretham, Nov. 21, 1665; Christopher 
|} was buried Nov. 3, 1667; and then, on the last 
day of February, 1667/8, the bereaved mother 
followed her children to the grave: “ M** Anne 
Brunsell, the wife of Doct** Henry Brunsell, 
Rector of Stretham, was buried.” No stone marks 
her grave, though I have no doubt that she was 
buried within the altar rails; but “on the east 
wall, on the south side of the altar,” writes Cole, 
“there is a good, neat mural monument of white 
marble” (I gave it a more conspicuous position on 
the north wall of the chancel when the church was 
restored in 1876), with this inscription :— 

“ Anna filia "Xtof. Wren Dec. Windsor uxor Hen, 

Brunsell, LL.D., mater Henrici, 'Xtoferiq hic sepultorum, 
et Anne adhuc superstitis, exiguze quidem molis sed 
ge’marum instar, magni pretii et virtutis vitam egit aliis 
jucundissimam sibi ante’ acerba’ propter varios corporis 
dolores quos admirabili patientid et aquanimitate per- 
pessa animam placidissime Deo reddidit 27° die Feb., 
An. D™ 1667, ztatis suz 33°.” 
The daughter Anne, spoken of in this epitaph (the 
monument must have been put up quickly) as 
still surviving, was herself soon cut off by death, 
for “ Mti* Anne Brunsell, the daughter of Dr. 
Henry Brunsell, Rector of Stretham, was buried 
August y* eleventh, 1668.” 

Three years after the death of his first wife 
Dr. Brunsell married again, though the marriage 
was not solemnized at Stretham. Still there is 
this entry in our register: “ Doct** Henry Brun- 
sell, Rector of Stretham, and M‘ Mary Barry, 
of y® Parish of Hampton jay, within the county of 
Oxford, were marryed in the Parish Church of 
Hampton jay, December the seventh, in the year 
of of Lord 1669.” No issue followed from this 
marriage, so far as our registers bear witness ; and 
in 1679 Dr. Brunsell himself died and was buried 
in the chancel of our church: “ Doc'*® Henry 
Brunsell, Dt of Laws and Rector of the parish of 
Stretham, was buryed February the twenty sixt 
according to the late Act.” A black marble slab 
within the altar rails still remains as a memorial 
of him, with this inscription: “Hic jacet Henricus 
Brunsell, LL.D". Prebendarius ecclesiz Eliensis et 
Rector de Stretham, obiit 23 Feb., 1678, an® zet’is 
sue 61.” His second wife survived him fifteen 
years, and then was buried with her husband: 
“Mts Marey Bruncell, widow, was buryed De- 
cember 12, 1693.” 

I am afraid of making my communication too 
long, and will not enlarge upon the exhibitions 
which Dr. Brunsell founded at Magdalen Hall 
(not College), Oxford, and at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. I will only add that there is a small 
portrait of Dr. Brunsell in the Combination Room 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. Hvucu Picor. 

Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Taames Empankments (6" §. iii. 67).—Exami- 
nation of the ground of the “ Strand” bank proper 
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must convince nearly every one that the first 
embankment of the northern margin of the 
Thames, thereabouts, was a very extensive work 
of great antiquity. Upon this old embankment, 
reclaimed from the river, were raised the terraced 
gardens of the Temple, and of Essex, Durham, 
York, and Suffolk Houses, and of Whitehall. 
The outworks of the Savoy extended down to 
high-water mark, or lower. A first idea of the 
magnitude of this early work may be obtained by 
noticing the precipitous descent of Savoy steps, 
sheer from the Strand pavement. Even on look- 
ing down the slight but artificially raised slope of 
Surrey and Cecil Streets, we perceive that the 
great thoroughfare of the Strand runs along the 
brow of an old river bank. Hollar’s great view, 
taken from St. Saviour’s tower in 1647, shows that 
the ancient embankment extended up from the 
Temple at least to Westminster. Doubtless 
wharves kept the river out of much of its natural 
line above Westminster, as we find that in 1725 
the accomplices of Catherine Hayes committed 
the indiscretion of throwing Hayes’s head into 
“the dock before a certain lime wharf near the 
Horse Ferry, Westminster.” In guilty haste, they 
probably mistook low water for high, as the head 
and the bucket which had conveyed it were found 
all bloody on the mud. Hollar’s view shows that 
at high water the tide came well up to the whole 
length of the southern walls of all the gardens. 
It also shows that lower down, between Black- 
friars and Baynard’s Castle, there existed a rather 
extensive delta of unembanked shore, sloping a 
little towards the river, remaining dry at high 
tide. Koyff’s fine view of the river front and 
gardens of old Somerset House (circa 1720), 
copied by J. T. Smith for his Westminster, and 
the view in Wilkinson’s London show that, at 
high tide, the water lapped the river-wall of the 
gardens in the manner represented in the design 
by P. la Vergne, mentioned by Mr. Sotty. 
Wilkinson’s view shows, immediately below 
Somerset House, the hard of Strand Bridge, 
which at high water extended well out into the 
stream. Canaletti’s beautiful view, up the river to 
Westminster Bridge, which is taken from Somer- 
set Gardens, shows two of these hards, along 
either side of which wherries are moored, above 
those gardens. These are extensions of Somerset 
and Salisbury Stairs. This view, which was re- 
published by Lawrie & Whittle in 1794, fully 
answers Mr. Soity’s query. It was taken at 
low water, and displays, between the garden wall 
and the water, a stretch of low shore upon which 
wherries lie high and dry. Many will recollect 
that a muddy, sedgy shore of this kind extended 
at the foot of the steps of York Gate, which now 
has the new embankment on its river front. All 
the old views show that most of the great houses 


had water-gates with masonry steps extending | 





into the stream. These “stairs” were generally 
built upon arches. In a narrative of one of the 
escapes from imprisonment of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, she is described as making her way along 
the shore at low water. CALCUTTENSIS, 


Otrver Cromwett’s Morner (6 S. v. 10).— 
There are yet, I believe, two original portraits of 
her existing. The large portrait by Walker is in 
the possession of the Earl of Sandwich at Hin- 
chinbrook ; the other, a miniature by A. Hertocks, 
Mr. N. G. Clarke possesses, but that gentleman’s 
residence I do not know; the photographs I have 
seen at the South Kensington Museum are con- 
nected with the Arundel Society. As the only lineal 
descendants (at least, our mother’s father, Oliver 
Cromwell, was the last of the male line) we 
possess the original portraits from the Protector, 
and amongst them is a small oil painting of 
Oliver Cromwell's mother, which is taken from 
the one at Hinchinbrook and so stated at the 
back ; she is habited in green. The Protector’s 
mother was a Steward, or Stuart—some say, allied 
to James and Charles. See Oliver Cromwell, my 
grandfather's, life of the Protector, and Carlyle’s 
quotations. We have the Protector’s letters, state 
seal, and private triangular steel seal, swords, buff 
padded embossed steel armour, &c. Any further 
information I shall be happy to give. 

J. Henry Cromwett Russet. 

G. W. will find at No. 786 of “Catalogue of 
the First Special Exhibition of National Portraits, 
ending with the reign of King James the Second, 
on loan to the South Kensington Museum, April, 
1866, Revised Edition, with Indexes, London, 
Printed by Strangeways & Walden, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square,” Portrait of Elizabeth Steward, 
Mrs. Cromwell, painted by Robert Walker, lent 
by the Earl of Sandwich. Bust, white head-dress, 
black dress, Canvas, 29 in. by 24 in. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 

There is in the Royal Collection a fine minia- 
ture of this lady by the younger Hoskins. 

trcnaRD R, Hoimes. 

Royal Library, Windsor Cas le. 


Earty Appreciation or Burns (6 §. v. 63). 
—The first edition of Poems chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, by Robert Burns, was printed and pub- 
lished at Kilmarnock on July 31, 1786. The poet 
was then unknown out of the circle of his Ayrshire 
friends and acquaintance, but the thin octavo in- 
spired an earlier and more remarkable criticism 
than that which appeared in the Lounger for 
December, 1786. Two months previous to that 
date the Edinburgh Mogazine, or Literary Mis- 
cellany, a monthly publication, printed for J. Sib- 
bald, Edinburgh, and sold by J. Murray, London, 
contained in the October number a review of the 
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poems. So far as can be ascertained, this is the 


very first introduction of Burns to public notice, 


and the herald of his future fame as Scotland’s | 


gifted son. The article opens with the query:— 
“Who are you, Mr. Burns! wi!l some eurly critic say : 
at what university have you been educated! What 
languages do you understand? What authors have you 
particularly studied? Whether has Aristotle or Horace 
directed your taste? Who has praised your poems, and 
under whose patronage are they published? In short, 
what qualifications entitle you to instruct or entertain 
us? To the questions of such a catechism, perhaps, 
honest Robert Burns would make no satisfactory anewer. 
My good man, he might say, I am a poor countryman. 
I was bred up at the school of Kilmarnock, I understand 
no language but my own. I have studied Allan Ramsay 
and Fergusson. My poems have been praised at many 
a fire-side, and I ask no patronage for them if they 
deserve none. I have not looked at mankind through 
the spectacles of books, ‘An ounce of mother wit, you 
hnow, is worth a pound of clergy.’ The author is indeed 
a striking example of native genius bursting through the 
obscurity of poverty and the obstructions of laborious 
life. His observations on human cliaracters are acute 
and sagacious, and his descriptions a’e lively and just. 
Of rustic pleasantry he has a rich fund, and some of his 
softer scenes are touched with inimitable delicacy.” 
The author of the review formed such a high esti- 
mate of the poet’s writings that he returned to the 
volume in the November number of the magazine, 
prints poems ZJ'o a Mouse, Epistle to William 


Simpson, Epistle to a Young Friend, and extracts | 
from The Vision; and in the December number, | 


as if he had not done sufficient to proclaim the 
merits of the new poet, he prints the whole of the 
criticism from the Lounger, acknowledging his 


indebtedness to the weekly, for December 9. The | 


publisher and proprietor of the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, James Sibbald, it may be mentioned, was a 
well-known antiquary and bookseller, and author 
of a highly valued and now very scarce work, in 
four volumes octavo, The Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry, and it is most probable he was the writer 
of the review ; at all events, Burns was sensible of 
his obligation to such an authority, and in a letter 
to him, February 3, 1787, dated from his lodgings, 


Lawn Market, Edinburgh, he writes: “...... The | 
warmth with which you have befriended an obscure | 
| 


man, and young author in your three last maga- 
zines—I can only say, sir, I feel the weight of the 
obligation, and wish I could express my sense of 
it.” J. G. 


German Cnrvurcn, Trinity Lane (6% §S. iv. 
489).—In Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, Lon- 
don, 1856, p. 368, it appears that the registers of 
‘the German Chapel Royal and the German chapel 
in Trinity Lane” have been deposited with the 





| Registrar-General’ statement of the “ Registers 
and Records” in his care, obtainable from the 
office at Somerset House, it is observed (5) that 
among the non-parochial registers, prior to the 
| institution of the present system, there are in his 
keeping “the Registers of French Protestant and 
other Foreign Churches in England,” of which, by 
the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 92, and 21 Vict. c. 25, ex- 
tracts stamped with the seal of the General 
Register Office are receivable in evidence in 
all civil cases. A History of the Protestant Re- 
Jugees was published by J. S. Burn, London, 1846. 
Ep. Marsuatu, 


Mr. J. S. Burn, in his History of the Foreign 
Protestant Refugees, 1846, p. 237, mentions this 
church, gives the names of its ministers, and eight 
extracts from the register, which begins in 1669. 
A reference to the Lists of Non-Parochial Re- 
gisters and Records, &c., published as a Govern- 
ment Blue-Book in 1841, shows that this register is 
in the custody of the Registrar-General. 

J. I. Drepce. 

Peter Cunningham, in his Handbook for Lon- 
don (1849), under the heading of “ Trinity Lane, 
| Thames Street,” says:— 

“So called from the church of the Holy Trinity 
destroyed in the Great Fire and not rebuilt, but united 
to St. Michael's, Queenhithe. A Lutheran church 
occupies the site of Holy Trinity Church.” 
The church, therefore, after which F. N. R. is in- 
quiring must have been still standing in 1849. 

G. F. R. B. 

“Tne Atastor or Aucustus” (6" §. iv. 489). 
—Maybe Dr. Brewer intended to refer to a para- 
graph in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, describing his 
| flight, after Antony’s proscription, from Tusculum 
to Astura,* and embarkation to join Brutus in 
| Macedonia ; and how, by a strange wavering of 
| mind, he landed again, irresolute what course to 
pursue, and finally contemplated secretly entering 
Cwsar’s house, and slaying himself on the hearth, 
in order to leave the guilt and curse of his blood 
upon Cvesar’s perfidy and ingratitude :— 











| 


‘ , ‘ aaa 
OLEVUKTEPEVOEV [se. Kixepwv] €7Tt O€lVYWwY Kai 
|amopwv Aoywpov wrte Kai rapeAGciv éxi Tv 
Kaicapos oikiav dcevo7ny Kpvpa, Kal opagas 
éautov ext THs Eotias, TpoaBadrciv dAadoropa.t 
Witiiam Pvart. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


The passage occurs in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, 
ad fin.:— 
“He passed the night in the most perplexing and 


Registrar-General, and that a list of all such re- | horrid thoughts; insomuch, that he was sometimes in- 


stoners on the State of Registers of Births, &c., 
p. 1. The date of this Report is not given ; but I 
think it possible that it may be that which is pub- 


lished with the Census Report of 1833. In the | 


gisters is contained in the Report of the Commis- | clined to go privately into Caesar's house, and stab him- 


self upon the altar of his domestic gods, to bring the 


* Cicero’s sea-side villa, 12 Att., 39; 7 Fam., 19; 
6 Fam., 19. 
¢ Plutarch, ed. Didot, Vite, tom. ii. p. 1056, par. xlvii, 
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divine vengeance upon his betrayer.''—The Langhornes’ 
translation, vol. v. p. 361, Lond., 1819. 
Ep. Marsua.t. 

Mary Qveen or Scots : “ Historie,” epits. 
1624, 1636 (4 §. ix. 262).—I inquired at this 
reference for the author of The Historie of Mary 
Queen of Scots, printed in 1626 and again in 1636 ; 
in the former dedicated to “ His Majestie” by W. 
William Creyke, of Cottingham and 

Marton, 1533, 25 Henry VIII. 


| 
1. Catherine, dau. of Thos.—Ralph Creyke, of Marton,—2. Anne, dau. of 
Crathorne, of Crathorne, 1563, 5 Elizabeth, ward to George Pate, of 
Earl of Northumberland, 


who died 1605. 


This Catherine was great-great-granddaughter to 
Ann Plantagenet, sister to Edward 1V. and 
Richard IIL, thus:—Richard Duke of York 
married Cecily, daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of 
Westmoreland, and had issue four children— 
Edward IV., Richard III., Henry Duke of Exeter, 
and Ann Plantagenet=Sir Thos, St. Leger, and 
had Ann=Geo. Manners, Lord Rous, and had 
Catherine=Sir Rt. Constable, of Everingham, and 
had Everild=Thos. Crathorne, of Crathorne, and 
had Catherine—Ralph Creyke, of Marton. When 
and why was William Creyke knighted ? 
F. W. J. 


I have some genealogical notes respecting the 
family of Creyke. W. Greeson, 


Baldersby. 
See Burke, History of the Commoners, vol. iv. 
p. 25. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Prace or Buriat or Epmunp Beavronrt, | 
Doxe or Somerser (4% §, xii. 29, 276; 6" 8S. 
iv. 299).—Although some portions of the Lady 
Chapel at St. Albans have undergone and are still 
undergoing restoration, the wooden flooring remains 
untouched, so that I am at present unable to throw 
any additional light upon the question of the place 
of the duke’s burial. Ripeway Lioyp. 

St. Albans. 


A Lancasnire Custom: A VILLAGE Mayor | 
(6 S. iv. 6).—Up to a very few years ago, at the | 
annual fair held in the village of Tarleton it was | 
customary, and had been so since the reign of 
William IIT, to elect a mayor. It was a portion 
of the after-dinner proceedings. I was once present 
when a mayor was elected. Three persons, as was 
customary, were nominated, and it was the rule 
that each candidate on receiving a vote had to 
drink a glass of wine, a “ bumper,” to the health 
of the voter; so that the one elected was pretty 
“ tight ” when all the company had polled, and the 
newly elected mayor had to be installed. 
Wx. Dosson. 
Preston. 


es 


Strangvage, and in the latter to the same by W. 
Vdall. As you have now a correspondent of this 
latter name, can he explain this? 


Sir Wm. Crerxe, Kyr., or Corrincnay, 
York (6" §, iv. 348).—I am enabled, by the 
kindness of the venerable Rector of Bolton Percy 
(Archdeacon Creyke), who has placed the family 
pedigree at my service, to answer Leorric’s query, 


=Frances, dau. of Sir W. Babthorp, 


| of Osgodby. 


| 
Agnes==G. St. Quintin, 
of Harpham. 
Flamborough. 


Recusant Rotts (6 §. iv. 513).—Will Mr, 
Kye kindly say who published the list of Roman 
Catholics, Nonjurors, &c.; or why ‘it was pub- 
lished, and by whose direction ? 

Freperick EF. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Jonn Dickxixson (6 §. iv. 514).—J. T. D. 
will probably find some of the information that he 
requires in the Life of John Dickinson, by T. A. 

3udd, which is contained in the second volume of 
“The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans ” (Philadelphia, 1852). 

G. F. R. B. 


“Waitress” (6 §. iv. 523).—This word is 
certainly in use for a parlour-maid. At a house 
where I visit in Lancashire the parlour-maid is 
always termed “ the waitress” by my hostess (who 
was born in that county and has always lived in 
it). This struck me at first as so new that I was 
going to send a note of it to “N. & Q.,” but I 
omitted to do so. James Britrey. 

Isleworth. 


A Provers (6 §, v. 7).—This is very old, and 
belongs to Essex, I believe. Here is an allusion 
to it more than one hundred years before the one 


| quoted by your correspondent :— 


“ As wyse as Waltom’s calfe, 
Must preche, a Goddes halfe, 
In the pulpyt solempnely.” 
Skelton’s Colin Clout, Dyce’s ed., vol. i. p. 342. 
R. RB. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ As wise as Waltham’s calf,” &c, is a proverb 
which belongs exclusively to Essex, but is fre- 
quently applied to other places of the name of 
Waltham, in Berkshire and elsewhere, and varies 
in form. In the Brainles Blessing of the Bull, 
c. 1571 (Mr. Huth’s vol. 335), it runs thus:— 

“ For Waltham’s calves to Tiburne needes muat go 

To sucke a bull and meete a butclier’s axe.” 
Witiram Pwatr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 
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Courtgsy Tittes (6 §. vy. 7).—The position 
so clearly laid down by H. W. is strictly true, and 
his examples are quite to the point. Toa second, 
or courtesy, title some elasticity must be allowed ; 
Earl Stanhope, for instance, has not “ Viscount 
Mahon” for a second title, strictly speaking, 
though he is also * Viscount Stanhope of Mahon ”; 
and when Lord Canning was made an earl he had 
no second title different from his earldom, though 
being, by creation, * Viscount Canning of Kil- 
brahan,” his eldest son, if he had been blessed 
with one, would doubtless have styled himself 
“Viscount Kilbrahan.” 

Tue Epiror or “ Lopce’s Perrace.” 

13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


There is no authority except custom and usage ; 
but this is so universal that it is often mentioned 
in the introductions to peerages. 

C. F. 5. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


“Mumpinc Day” (6™ S. v. 7), or “going a 
Thomasing,” as it is sometimes called, still prevails 
at Peterborough, and in some few villages adjoin- 
ing, as well as in parts of Kent, where the custom 
is known by the name of “ Doleing,” and the day 
is termed “ Doleing Day.” In some villages they 
formerly carried about a two-handled “ pad,” or 
“gossiping-pot,” begging furmety, or wheat for 
making it. Miss Baker tells us that her “ good 
old grandfather” always on St. Thomas’s Day gave 
a bowl of wheat to any of the poor of the village 
who chose to come for it. Fosbrooke thinks the 
custom is seemingly derived from the Druids, who 
sent their young students from house to house 
with the misletoe, and in his time (b. 1770, d. 1842) 
small pyramids, formed of gilt evergreens, apples, 
and nuts, were carried about in Herefordshire for 
presents, Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


St. Epmunp or East Anetta (6% §. v. 8).— 
Casanova, in his Life of St. Edmund, records the 
tradition that when England was invaded in 1216 
by Lewis, son of Philip II. of France, he carried 
off the body of the saint and gave it to the church 
of St. Saturninus at Toulouse. After this period 
he remarks that there is no mention of any miracle 
done by St. Edmund. This event took place only 
eighteen years after the inspection of the body by 
Abbot Samson, recorded by Jocelyn of the Brack- 
land. There appears to have been a tradition up 
to the present time that the body was at Toulouse, 
but there was a doubt which of two bodies there 
preserved was that of the saint. This doubt seems 
to be now cleared up, as a portion of the relics have 
lately been presented to the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Bury St. Edmunds. It is remarkable that when 
Cromwell’s commissioners visited Bury they only 


mentioned the paring of St. Edmund’s nails among | 


| the relics there, whereas had the whole body been 
found they could hardly have failed to notice it. 
One would like to know how far the fact of the 
abstraction of the body was a secret in the monas- 
| tery and generally. VEBNA. 


Sr. Luke xx. 15 (6 §, iv. 465, 498 ; v. 35). 
—Kindly allow me to note that the word “ against” 
(ante, p. 35, 1. 2 from bottom) should have been in 
italics, and “ first,” in the fourth following line, 
was written “ just ”—“ the text just quoted.” 


W. F. Hossoy. 


“Panis DE HastRINELLLO” (6 §. iii. 309, 
496 ; iv. 258, 330; v. 36).—Mr. Marsnatu’s 
question is easily answered—indeed I answered it 
in my former note. The English wastel was, 
according to the derivation given, brought in 
from France, where it was current as the name 
of a kind of bread or cake. It was of German 
origin ; in some parts of France, ¢.g., Picardy (see 
Littré), it kept for a time its true form wastel, long 
enough to lend this form to England ; but gradu- 
ally it became French in shape—thus, wastel, gastel, 
gasteau, gdteau, with the regular changes. For 
w in German words becoming g in French, ef. 
Brachet, Dict., s.v. gdcher; tor -el becoming -cau, 
and for disappearance of s before t, cf. castel, chas- 
tel, chdteau. Accordingly, I did not say wastel is 
derived from French gdteau, but I wrote wastel 
“is the French wastel or gastel.” 

O. W. Taxcocx, 


Norwich, 


“ ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN” (6" §. iv. 513; 
v. 94).—Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words, explains the 
phrase “On the pin,” as=on the qui vive; “In 
a& merry pin, t.¢., a2 merry humour, half intoxi- 
cated.” He gives, however, neither authority nor 
instance ; which is to be regretted. Grose, in his 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785), 
says :— 

“In or to a merry pin, almost drunk, an ailusion 
to a sort of tankard, formerly used in the north, 
having silver pegs or pins set at equal distances 
from the top to the bottom: by the rules of 
good fellowship, every person drinking out of one of 
these tankards was to swallow the quantity contained 
between two pins; if he drank more or less, he was to 
continue drinking till he ended at a pin; by this means 
persons unaccustomed to measure their draughts were 
obliged to drink the whole tankard. Hence, when a 
person was a little elevated with liquor, he was said to 
have drank to a merry pin.”’ 

These two are weighty authorities, no doubt, 
on obsolete, provincial, and vernacular English ; 
but, with submission, I cannot help thinking that 
the origin of the phrase suggested by them 
appears to be far-fetched, and has an ominous 
look rather of post hoc than of propter hoc. 

Certainly Cowper had no thought of such a 
sense when he applied the phrase to poor Gilpin, 
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who had been travelling painfully since morning, 
and had “crushed his flasks,” it is true, but not 
in such a way as to raise his spirits even a fraction 
of a degree. 

L’Estrange uses the word pin for a note, a 
strain, Is it unlikely that the phrase, “in a 
merry pin,” has been used for in a merry key, or 
strain? I throw this out merely as a conjecture. 

JuLian Marsa. 


Very frequently met with in the seventeenth 
century, meaning “ high jinks,” “ larking.” 
“ Hark how the frothy, empty heads within 

Roar and carouse ith’ jovial Sin, 

Amidst the wilde Levalto’s on their merry Pin! 

Benlowe's Theophila, 1652, P- 3. 
“ My Lady and her Maid upon a merry pin 
Tuey made a match.” 
Antidote against Melancholy, 1661, p. 79. 


R. R. 


yee 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Perhaps the following extract from an old note- 
book of mine may interest F.S. Unfortunately, 
the exact reference is wanting : “ As the woman 
was upon the peevish pin, a poor body comes, 
while the froward fit was upon her, to beg” 
(L’Estrange). MARS DENIQUE. 


“ 


Pronunciation oF Kerr (6 §. iv. 69, 255, 
279, 336, 475, 523; v. 97).—Not being a genea- 
logist, I bow to C***’s correction, merely pre- 
mising that on the Scottish Border the Duke of 
Roxburghe is popularly said to be the modern 
representative of the family of Kerr. My autho- 
rity for stating that Carus is the Latin form 
of Carr is Mr. William Brockie, author of The 
Family Names of the Folks of Shields traced to 
their Origin. In this work (scarce and curious 
Kerr is included in the list of Scoto-Celtic names, 
thus :— 

‘Ker, Kerr, Carr, cearr, left-handed; from North 
Northumberland and Roxburghshire; tradition says 
this race were all left-handed (cearr-/amhoch, Gaelic), 
like the seven hundred chosen men of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin spoken of in the Book of Judges. In the South 
of Scotland such persons are still commonly termed 
carr-handed ; and in Northumberland cow-paw'd, cow 
being a corruption, probably, of carr.” 

I cannot answer Mr. Jonas’s query as to who 
possesses the inkstand of Robert Ker, of Kersland ; 
but the sword of this doughty Covenanting hero 


of the English and Scottish clans, or septs, of 
Graham and Kerr. At the present time, I am 
told, Kerr is by no means an uncommon name in 
county Down, especially in and around Armagh. 
Do the Irish Kerrs deduce their origin from the 
“ transplanted” Scottish moss-troopers ? 
Henry Kerr. 
Stocksteads, Manchester, 


“Tne Economy or Homan Lire” (6% §. iy. 
109, 546).—The first edition is dated 1751, 
although Kippis, in his life of Dodsley in the 
Biographia Britannica, and A. Chalmers, after 
him, state that it was published in 1750. It may 
have come out at the end of 1750. There were at 
least four editions in 1751, the fourth having 
Dodsley’s name as publisher as well as that of 
M. Cooper (which stood alone in the first issue), 
and the price, 1s. 6d. The ninth edition is dated 
1758, printed for R. & J. Dodsley, price one 
shilling. In this (perhaps in some earlier ones 
also) the frontispiece has been re-engraved on a 
smaller scale and reversed. In 1795, and again 
in 1798 and 1806, an edition was printed by T. 
Rickaby for E. Harding, with numerous vignettes 
after Harding, in which the prefatory letter is 
addressed to the Earl of E**** (? Essex), whereas in 
the carlier editions no initial was used. An edition, 
Manchester, 1798, has a woodcut on the title by 
T. Bewick after Craig. The original edition “is 
elegantly printed on a fine paper with a small page 
and a very large margin, after the French manner.” 
At Mr. G. Daniel’s sale in 1864 a copy of the 
first edition, uncut, sold for 2/. 2s. There are some 
copies on large paper. The letter prefixed to the 
book, dated from Peking, has been carefully com- 
piled from Duhalde’s China, Paris, 1735, the 
several Chinese terms used being quite correct, 
e.g., p. vii, “* Thibet, called by some Barantola,” is 
in Duhalde, iv. 460, “On le nomme royaume de 
Thibet et de Barantola”; p. xi, ‘* Han-lins, or 
doctors of the first order”—Duhalde, ii. 257, 
“Han-lins, ec’est & dire du Collége des premiers 
Docteurs de l’'Empire”; p. xii, “The emperor 
honoured him with the title of Colao, or prime 
minister” —Duhalde, ii. 22, “Le premier ordre 
des Mandarins est celui des Colao, ou ministres 
d’Etat : ils ne sont guéres que cing ou six. Ily 
en aun d’ordinaire parmi eux qui est plus distingué 





is at present in Dr. Grierson’s museum, Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire, where it is. treasured as one of the 
owner's most precious relics. In “N. & Q.” 
recently some particulars were given relative to 
the Irish branch of the Grahams of Netherby.* 
In the reign of James I. there was a wholesale 


deportation of moss-troopers—or “broken men,” | 


in the phrase of the times—from both sides of the 
Border line to Ireland, including representatives 








* [See “ N. & Q.,” 6th S, i, 396; ii, 70, 112.] 


que les autres.” The account of the Grand Lama on 
pp. vii-viii is almost a literal translation of passages 
in Duhalde, iv. 461. The account of the philo- 
sopher Lao Kiun and the sect Tao-sseé (p. xix) is in 
| Duhalde, iii. 16. In fact, it seems that the idea of 
| the book may have been suggested by Duhalde’s 
| work, as pp. 131-185 of vol. iii. are occupied with 

a treatise “ par un Philosophe moderne de la Chine, 
| Caractéres ou Mceurs des Chinois,” in which the 

duties of life are severally set forth. Dodsley’s 
, book was speedily imitated, and a second part -was 
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published in 1751, which was asserted on the 
title-page to be written by the same hand, although 
Dodsley advertised to the contrary. A full list of 
the editions of this book is a desideratum. 

W. E. Bocktey, 


“ Foou’s Parapise” (6S, v. 7).—I think I can 
point to an example earlier still than those in 
my previous note. Reading the account of the 
Shunammite woman on Sunday last in my 
favourite Bible, printed by Day & Seres in 1549 
(commonly called Becke’s Bible), I found 2 Kings 
iv. 28 thus rendered: “Then she sayde: dyd I 
desyre a sonne of my Lorde, dyd I not say, that 
thou shouldest not brynge me in a fules Paradyse.” 
This Bible is aimost an exact reprint of the one 
called Matthew’s Bible, printed in 1537, which I 
am sorry I have not got, but I have scarcely any 
doubt that the passage will be found the same in 
it also. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tuomas Covutts’s Marriace (6 §. iv. 108) 
—If this masquerade took place in 1814, Sir Elijah 
Impey, the contemporary of Warren Hastings, 
could not have been present at it, for he died 
Oct. 1, 1809, and was buried at Hammersmith. 
Alumni Westmonasterienses (ed. 1852) mentions 
four of his sons like their father admitted into 
college at Westminster, and most probably one of 
them recited the verses referred to at Mr. Coutts’s 
wedding. (1.) 1778, Archibald Elijah Impey (an 
illegitimate son), died July 9, 1831. (2.) 1794, 
Elijah Barwell Impey, died May 3, 1849. (3.) 
1798, Hastings Impey, died Feb. 4, 1805. (4.) 
1799, Edward Impey, the date of whose death is 
not recorded, but it is stated that he returned to 
England from India in 1819. 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Thomas Coutts married Harriet Mellon on 
March 1, 1815 (see Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxxv. pt. 1, 
p. 274). Sir Elijah Impey died on October 1, 
1809 (see Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, Knt., by 
E. B. Impey, p. 413). Will Mr. H. B. Waeatiey 
explain to us how Sir Elijah managed to appear in 
St. James’s Square on the occasion of Thomas 
Coutts’s marriage ? G. F. R. B. 


“ AnYWHEN” (6 §. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78).— 

I remember being one of a philosophy class whom 

the professor (a Scotch gentleman) told to get some 
information from certain books or “ anywhence.” 
H. J. C. 

“Hip, nip, HURRAH !” (6 §, iv. 346; v. 74). 

—I have always understood that the exclamation 

“ Hep !” was a (bad) transliteration of the Hebrew 

idiomatic word hab (57), “ Give!” (of which an 

instance occurs Proverbs xxx. 15), and that it was 


mobs, who adopted a Hebrew term in their 
demands for blackmail. 


Avtuors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §, iv. 

469, 525).— 
“T elept and dreamed that Life was Beauty.” 

Mrs. Ellen Hooper, author of these lines, about whom 
inquiry is made in “N. & Q.” at the above references, 
was a beautiful and accomplished lady of Boston, U.S., 
wife of Dr. R. W. Hooper, and daughter of William 
Sturgis, a well-known Boston merchant of the last 
generation. They were first printed in the magazine 
called the Dial, which was published by the so-called 
Boston “ Transcendentalists,”’ and at one time edited by 
Mr. Emerson. They may be found in the number for 
July, 1840, on the same page with Mr. Emerson’s well- 
known poem The Problem ; but the volumes of the Dial 
are now scarce and d_fficult to procure. I do not know 
whether any other verses of Mrs, Hooper's were ever 
published, but I believe a small volume of her poems 
was printed for private circulation after herdeath. She 
died many years ago. ASTERISK. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
James Mill: a Biography. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
John Stuart Mill: a Criticism. With Personal Recol- 
lections, (Same author and publishers.) 

JAMES MILL's name will, we may safely predict, be a 
familiar one in the mouths of students of English thought 
for ages yet tocome. He was not, in any sense, a great 
thinker—in fact, it would be admitted by those who 
belong to the same school as he did that he added but 
very little to the common stock—but he was a remark- 
ably clear expositor, and was ever ready to give labour 
to the cause he loved. The amount of carefully reasoned 
matter that proceeded from his pen was great. Prof. 
Bain has abstracted much that he wrote, but we believe 
that there are many papers of his which were contributed 
to the periodical literature of the time that will never be 
identified. The present writer is very far apart from the 
elder Mill in matters of philosophy, ond would, per- 
adventure, be no just juige of some parts of his system. 
A man must, however, be indeed a bitter political par- 
tisan who does not admire the devotion, absolutely 
single-minded as it was, that led Mill to give so large 
a share of his time to political work for what he thought 
the good of his fellow men. In most cases experience 
has shown him to be right. In the instances where there 
is still a difference of opinion, a large body of the wisest 
and the best of our own time would affirm that Mill's 
views were, if not correct, as nearly so as they well 
could be with the amount of knowledge then on hand. 
Mill’s commonplace-books are in the London Library. 
We think that they ought to be printed, if not in full, at 
least in copious abstract. The extracts are commonly 
from well-known books, but it would be of service to 
know what incidents and passages struck him as espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The volume devoted to his illustrious son, John Stuart 
Mill, is of different texture to the former one. Here 
Prof. Bain can speak as a witness as well as a student. 
We are too near his hero to judge him properly. The 
time for a standard biography is not yet. Whenever 
that work is undertaken, its writer will draw largely 
from the professor's pages. That they are in some sort 
one sided the author would hardly deny. We do not 





(ironically) used as a war-cry by Jew-baiting 


think that the change of view without change of front, 
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if we may use an expression so little intelligible, which 
marked John Stuart Mill's speculations has been euffi- 
ciently brought out. A study of the various editions of 
the Political Economy would show this clearly, but it 
would be a laborious and perhaps not very remunerative 
task. Like his father, the younger Mill was an enthusiast 
in such work as he thought would benefit his fellow men ; 
but, unlike him, he had an imaginative side to his nature 
which was deep, if not brilliant ; both seem to have been 
deficient in the faculty for enjoying the great drama of 
history, and when they touched upon it, spoke much as 
an unmusical man might do if he criticized the works of 
some great composer. 


The Thames: Oxford to London. 

By David Law. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue modern art-lover has considerable advantages over 
his predecessor of fifty years ago. It is not so much 
that he can get his art cheap, but he can also get it un- 
adulterated. There is no need for him to depend upon 
a middleman; he may go to the artist himself. The 
popularity of etching makes the intervention of the line- 
engraver needless; and there are a dozen processes 
which are practically infallible as compared with fac- 
simile work on wood. This delightful volume of Mr. 
Law’s is a case in point. The little head and tail pieces 
reproduce with absolute accuracy the freedom and spirit 
of the original pen-sketches, while in the etchings them- 
selves every dot and scratch is an authentic record of 
the accomplished needle that set them down, How 
accomplished that needle is Mr. Law's admirers do not 
require to be told; and this admirable series of riverain 
landscapes cannot but increase their number. For 
tender skies and fading distances, for lovely water lights 
and shadows, for curving banks and willowy borders, 
for all those indefinable effects that go to make up the 
peculiarly restful charm of an English landscape, it 
would be bard to find his equal. As was once said of 
Walter Scott, each of his efforts seems the best. We 
turn from Cookham to Cliveden, from Windsor to Eton, 
from Goring to Bisham, from Bray to Mapledurham, 
only to be still undecided ; and when we have exhausted 
the etchings, we have still the head-pieces to admire. 
For graceful suggestiveness the little croguis of the 
“Swan Inn’ at Pangbourne” and “Cleve Lock” 
would shame many an ambitious canvas, Nor must we 
leave the text withouta word, The duty of describer 
in these cases is not an enviable one. If he says too 
much he is intrusive; if he says too little he is inept. 
Mr. Dullea may be congratulated on having hit the 
happy medium, and contributed to the completeness of 
what is one of the most satisfactory art books of the 
present season. 


The Brain and Functions. By J. Luys. Inter- 

national Scientific Series. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
A work by one of the most accomplished of modern 
physiologists on a subject that is especially his own, and 
that eubject among the most difficult and complex in the 
whole circle of human knowledge, cannot be adequately 
criticized in any space which we have at our disposal. 
It is a book, in the first place, for experts; but many of 
us who have no special knowledge of the subjects of 
which Dr. Luys treats will find the greater part of the 
book most instructive reading. The earlier pages can 
only be understood fully by the professional anatomist, 
but much of the latter part of the volume may be clearly 
comprehended by any one of ordinary education who 
will be at the trouble of mastering a somewhat pedantic 
terminology. We like the book so very much, and have 
derived so large a quantity of new knowledge from it, 
that we shrink from finding fault; but we should neglect 
a duty which we owe to our mother tongue if we did not 
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record our protest against certain long and learned words, 
whose places might have easily been supplied by shorter 
ones, which would at once have conveyed a meaning, 
The chapter on dreams is remarkably instructive ; to the 
non-professional reader it will, perhaps, be the most in- 
structive in the book. That dreams are the result of 
our waking experiences has long been known or sur- 
mised ; but how they come to be what they are has, we 
believe, never been so clearly and accurately explained 
before. The chapters on personality are also of great 
value. 


Liste Provisoirede Bibliographies Géographiques Spéciales, 
Par James Jackson. (Parie.) 

Tus list, published by Mr. Jackson for the Société de 
Géographie, of which he is the “archiviste” and 
librarian, comprises 1,177 articles. Its object is to give 
the titles, &c., of every known bibliography (whether 
published separately or as part of a large work) of 
geographical works relating to every country in the 
world save Great Britain and the French and German 
speaking lands. The reasons assigned for this omission 
are the enormous mass of documents relating to these 
lands, and the fact that they can be easily consulted. 
Mr. Jackson seems to have paid special attention 
to the publications or MS. collections of American 
writers, and warmly acknowledges the aid he has 
received from them while engaged in his arduous 
labours. A full table of contents and an excellent index 
will greatly contribute to the usefulness of this work, 
which, though issued in so modest a form, is a product 
of genuine research and enthusiasm. We recommend it 
to the attention of the Index Society. 


We have received from Mr. Bentley his reprint of 
Destiny ; ov, the Chief's Daughter, by Miss Ferrier. 

Mr. Extior Stock will shortly publish Historie Notices 
of the Borough of Flint, by Mr. Henry Taylor, Deput 
Constable of Flint Castle. The work will contain tan | 
curious information concerning local usages, drawn from 
charters and official documents, and will be illustrated 
by fac-similes and woodcuts. 





fotices tao Correspondents. 


Mr. James Hooper, 3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 
S.E., writes:—“I shall be most happy to correspond 
with Mr. R. Poote Hooper, and perhaps can find some 
data for him if he will send me his address.” 

E. P. Evans.—We should advise you to write to the 
editor of Church Bells. 

R. L. O'Berrne.—Apply to the authorities at Somerset 
House. 

L’'Homme Rover.—Young, Night Thoughts, Night i. 

H. P. Farnwortn.—Apply to the publishers. 

J. H, C.—We do not remember to have received it. 

P, (New York).—We never heard it. 

W. Reypie.—We shall be glad to have the list. 

Corricexpum.—P, 115, col. 1, 1.6 from bottom, for 
“ forte” read sorte. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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